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Notes of the Month. 


Two Irish artists, Miss Jellett and Miss Hone, gave an exhibition of modern 
paintings in Dublin this summer, but perhaps the public was less interested in 
the pictures shown than in what the newspaper critics might say about them. 
The latter scarcely came up to the scratch, and their comments were vague. 
They amounted to the observation, ‘‘ Who knows but there may be something 
in it¢’’ I met one man in whom the work displayed produced a “ harmonious 
excitement.”” The extracts from Reynolds reproduced on the catalogue were 
not convincing as a defence of the Cubist theory of art, for they might 
apply to modern art in general ; but I am glad that I saw the pictures, otherwise 
I should not have read M. Albert Gleize’s La Peinture et Ses Lois, which is a 
very stimulating work on the Cubist movement. 


* * * * * * * * * * * 


The claim of the Cubists is that, so far from denying the past, they lean 
upon the past in order that they may make a more exact conquest of the order 
of nature; only to-day one must do what formerly one only spoke of. Thus 
in the Cubist philosophy of art, painting has always proposed as an end the ani- 
mation of a plane surface, which meansrhythmising space. The plane surface 
is the first objective reality, the brute matter which is to come to life under the 
subjective impulse of the painter. In the Middle Ages the fresco was a sub- 
jective divine manifestation, rhythm dominating and animating the inert affabul- 
tion of Space-Matter, across which God should be revealed. The material 
discontinuous realised itself continuous in the spiritual. With the Renaissance 
Matter, by imitation of the atmospheric milieu, and the forms which render it 
spatial, sought to realise itself objectively. To-day, with the recognition of 
the plane surface as the first objective reality, matter is to be recognised outside 
of appearance, on the one hand, and of the doctrine of the Middle Ages on the 


other. 
* * * * * * * * 


To judge a Cubist work of art is to judge the quality only of the artist—a 
statement that holds good, however, of the criticism of the art of any period. 
We could equally say, if we wished, of a painting from the Renaissance period 
that in it “ the subjective philosophy of the interior man acted energetically on 
the objective chemistry which realised that philosophy in the world of exterior 
forms.’”’ But with the Cubists, or wherever Cubism is to lead, the quality of 
the artist is to enter into the objective milieu without other help than that of 
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the law which rules natural creations—nature avowing itself as the one mani- 
festation of the same general law. We shall then perceive the value of the 
individual psyche easily as it demonstrates itself physiologically, in its particular 
optic, without aid of anecdote, association, etc. The line of thought is ingenious, 
but a line of thought is not sufficient to produce a great art. It is a veritable 
putting of the cart before the horse; painters are to paint in such a manner, 
with such a mechanism as will enable the critic-philosopher in his judgments to 
apply with certainty the law which he himself has imposed. 


* * * * * * * * * * * 


Mr. Edward Shanks, in the latest of the many books on Mr. Bernard Shaw 
that have been written (‘Writers of the Day’ Series, Nisbet), belittles the 
importance of this famous author’s “Irishness.’’ It really only comes out 
(Mr. Shanks seems to think) in Mr. Shaw’s dislike of “ going to church ” and 
of that futile respectability and gentility which, according to this English observer, 
are an even greater tyranny in the Irish Protestant household than they are in 
the English. Mr. Shanks even holds that the late Lords Roberts and Kitchener 
displayed Irish qualities more marked than Mr. Shaw! He is right when he 
says that an advanced writer in England does not need to claim foreign blood 
before despising the English public and laughing at the English Government. 
But Mr. Shaw’s criticism of the English was always different in kind from the 
native Englishman’s criticism. It is the criticism, as Mr. E. A. Boyd once 
observed, of the emancipated and expatriate Irish Protestant. Mr. Shaw’s 
combination of intellectualism and wit is also very un-English, and marks the 
alien in London. Very few English “ highbrows ” have wit; and Mr. Shaw 
has always been in the highbrow movement (once he went toa “ highbrow 
hop ”’), in opposition to the humorous, aristocratic tradition of English life and 
literature. 

* * * * * * * * * * * 


The author of the article “ A Visit to d’Annunzio,”’ in the June number 
of the Dublin Magazine, wishes to correct an error he made in regard to a 
passage quoted from aletter which he received from the Poet. d’Annunzio in 
this letter spoke of the Irish race as having “ had in its legend a hero on the path 
to Rome transfigured by love.’’ Un eroe su la via di Roma sfolgorato d’ Amore. 
He supposed that d’Annunzio was thinking of St. Patrick. An Irish scholar, 
Mr. Best, questioned the appositeness of the phrase as applied to St. Patrick, 
and suggested that d’Annunzio’s allusion may have been to King Dathi. Where- 
upon the author of the article remembered that d’Annunzio had when he visited 
him mentioned the name of this king, as a personage in Irish history in whom he 
was interested. Wot all of us have heard of Dathi ; but he was the pagan King of 
Connaught who succeeded Niall as High King, and in the legend was killed by 
lightning (A.D. 480 or thereabouts) at the foot of the Alps, where, when leading 
an expedition against the Romans, he engaged in battle with the hermit King 
of Thrace. Dathi’s followers brought the body home to Ireland for burial. 
But why “transfigured” or (in the literal meaning of the word sfolgorato) 
“lit up by love” ¢ Dathi was engaged when killed in an unprovoked attack 
on ahermit. Is it that d’Annunzio perceived some obscure symbolism in 
Dathi’s death by lightning? The word folgore means thunderbolt. Perhaps 
d’Annunzio had read Davis’ poem on Dathi; but the poem does not help 
us to understand the meaning of his phrase. 


Ambrosia. 


GWEN JOHN. 


Scene.—A drawing-room in a London Square. 
Present.—A distinguished Man of Letters (A Great Man). 
Maid opens the door. 


Great Man.—lIs that Miss Margaret Browne ¢ 

Maid.—No, sir. I'd come to ask if you would wait longer for tea, 
or have it now. 

Great Man.—You know I never wait, Edith. Why do you ask ¢ 

Edith.— Well, sir, I thought, perhaps, this lady being new—hm— 
this lady not having been here before—as how you might like to wait 
for ’er. 

Great Man.—How often have I told you, Edith, that you shouldn’t 
think, when you know?’ Bring it in. It’s getting late. 

(Maid withdraws.) 


(To himself, irritably).—Young women shouldn’t be unpunctual. (He 
rises and goes to the window and looks out. Then he turns and looks ina 
glass.) I wonder does she paint well. They do, sometimes. Berthe 
Morisot 

(He looks into the glass dreamily. The door opens to admit tea and 

the maid. He turns his head. Then, before seeing who is there, 
recollects himself and appears absorbed in a picture. But it is only 
the maid. He presently realises this, and addresses himself to the 
tea.) 

Great Man.—Give me the cream jug, Edith. Can you understand 
why ladies should ask to paint me ¢ 

Edith—(who lacks tact).—Oh, I don’t know, sir. I expect it’s the 
interest of you being a great writer. 

(He is sorry to hear this. He had hoped that it was his personal charm.) 

Great Man.—Great, Edith. Who told you I was that ¢ 

Edith—I don’t know, sir. I think I’ve gathered as much from 
yourself. 

Great Man.—Ahm. ‘Then you think it is that, Edith¢ Though 
one would wish: (He pours milk into a saucer and sets it on the 
floor). Where is Thomas, Edith ¢ 

Edith.—I think he’s in the area with the tabby from next door, sir. 
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Great Man.—Of course, of course ; what is cream when one is young, 
and loves. Do you care for cream, Edith’ No matter. Is there no 
plum cake ¢ 

Edith—There’s a currant cake, sir. 

Great Man.—Plum, Edith; plum. There is, I think, no plum cake 
—but one calls it plum. The nursery legends call it plum. 

Edith.—I'll bring it, sir. 

(She goes.) 

(The Great Man settles himself very comfortably with tea and well- 

buttered tea-cake. She returns with the cake.) 

Edith (as she sets it on the table).—There’s the bell, sir ! 

Great Man.—The bell¢ Ah, yes. I had forgotten. That will be 
the lady. Go, Edith. (He appears even more absorbed in his tea-cake than 
he was, earlier, in the picture.) Presumably the unpunctual lady. (Edith 
goes.) I shall show her my pictures, my Sisleys, my Monets. They 
will interest her. I shall pour out her tea, dulcet with cream, and 
ask 


(The door opens. The Great Man continues his tea, alive to nothing 

else. Edith announces :—) 

Edith—Miss Margaret Browne. 

Great Man (rising slowly).—You are late, Miss Browne. 

Miss Browne.—I am sorry. 

Great Man.—You should not be sorry. You should be punctual, 
I have nearly finished my tea. 

Miss Browne.—It was a block in the traffic. 

Great Man.—Women should never make excuses. It shows that 
they are conscious of their misdoing. They should not be conscious. 

Miss Browne (rather annoyed).—Thank you for correcting me. You’re 
doing your best to make me self-conscious. 

(Edith enters with a cup and saucer.) 

Great Man.—You see, I had given you up. (Taking out his watch.) 
You are twenty minutes late. Will you take tea? 

Miss Browne.—Not if it’s too late ! 

Great Man.—Sh, sh—here is your tea. And will you begin with 
tea cake, or plum cake ¢ 

Miss Browne.—Tea cake, please. 

Great Man.—That is expected. Yet are you never unexpected ¢ 
It is a Buzzard cake. 

Miss Browne.—I don’t mind which I have. 

Great Man.—But you must. You should. You are shy. An 
artist should not be shy. It makes one doubt. A woman should not 
be shy. Yet you may paint better than one would think for—— 

Miss Browne.—You’re very rude. 

Great Man.—My thoughts ran on. How little one knows, some- 
times, the capacity—I would never judge. For in thinking deeply the 
face empties itself of expression. The deeper the disturbance the more 
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tranced, the more blank the appearance. I have seen my cat under the 
influence of erotic passion, his eyes like solitaire balls, his being an expres- 
sionless mass of fur—as one might say, the snowstorm is featureless, for 
all is beneath. While you take your tea I will talk. Iam sure that before 
you begin your work you like your models to talk. One better seizes the 
character of the sitter. Then, as you sketch, I shall talk quietly, reminis- 
cently, of early days—of Paris—something far away and glamorous. So, 
we shall get to know each other. What, you have finished your tea 
already ¢ You will have some more ¢ 

Miss Browne (a little fearing for the sanity of her host).—No, thank you. 

Great Man.—Will you get to work—or see my pictures first ¢ 

Miss Browne (nervously).—I'll—see your pictures, please. 

Great Man.—You are, I take it, interested in impressionism ¢—the 
French impressionist school. Until they came painting was never pure 
painting—the transmission of shimmering colour. They discovered a new 
technique by which to translate paint into atmosphere, into sunlight. 
Your work is as yet unknown to me. I place myself in your hands with 
implicit confidence, though you may make of me a Cubist design or a 
Futuristic symbol, I may become nothing but a geometrical pattern such 
as one studies on the bathroom floor. To me, Miss Browne, design and 
form are no abstractions. They are culled nature, culled life. Life is not 
abstract—though I feared it once. The world was new to me. I feared 
it might have the sadness of that which cannot escape from the impersonal. 
Of those who cannot The mind runs on. No, Art is opposed 
to this. As I explained to Yeats, but he could not agree. 

Miss Browne.—I am not a Cubist. 

Great Man.—Thank God for that. Though I would have considered 
your reasons. I have always an open mind. 

Miss Browne.—I, too, would prefer to find an analogy in different 
forms of life—a symbol (She speaks idealistically, for she is young.) 

Great Man.—A symbolist ¢ Symbolism has not interested me deeply 
—yet it may. One might take, say, some plant, for its growth and colour, 
as emblem—doubtless the origin of crests; as I might take 

Miss Browne (eyeing his faded primrose droop).—The Chinese willow- 
tree—or the moon.—(She is not sure whether she is talking cleverly or 
idiotically, but feels rather desperate). 

Great Man.—I am no Pierrot. Yet I’ve often wondered at the legend 
of the man—he burnt his mouth, you will remember. I like these folk- 
tales. To the Greeks it was a woman. There are types, the believers 
say, which re-appear, influenced by certain stars. Now, Flaubert—with 
his Viking moustache (The Great Man strikes an attitude, 
unconsciously). 

Miss Browne (entering into the spirit of it)—I remember. He was 
just like Mr. Bonar Law ; 

Great Man (offended).—I don’t know what you are talking about, 
and you shouldn’t interrupt. I was about to say that Flaubert, French 
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of the French, was a man of pure Scandinavian type. You'have not noticed 
my pictures, Miss Browne! And you an artist! Are women ever 
artists, I wonder, except in—— 

Miss Browne (stung).—I was listening to you. You gave me no time 
to look. 

Great Man (dreamily pursuing his thoughts about Flaubert).—He was 
a Norman, though. Then there is that other mystery of analogy of soul. 
What is there to prove that Landor was a contemporary of, say, Scott, 
or Wordsworth—neither of whom I read? (Recites) : 


‘* Past ruined Ilion Helen lives, 
Alcestis rises from the shades : 
Verse calls them forth, ’tis verse that gives 
Immortal youth to mortal maids.” 


And then that other poem about the dead girl before whom Charon 
must veil his eyes, like Tartuffe before Dorine, lest he should forget 
himself. (Quotes) : 


** Couvrez ce sein que je ne saurais voir : 
Par de pareils objets les Ames sont blesseés ; 
Et cela fait venir de coupable pensées.” 


Strange, I, too, have felt Charon’s réle to be too plausibly pious. <A 

great half-unknown writer, Miss Browne. You have read him ¢? 

Miss Browne.—Moliére ¢ 

Great Man.—We were speaking of Landor. I discovered him—as 
I discovered Sterne. Warwickshire for a second time gave birth to a 
mind—I must think on this. Are the people of Warwickshire, that soft 
amoral country so remote from the stern rocky asceticism which makes the 
north unpopular, specially susceptible to those generous influences which 
sway the great creator of character? Iam glad, Miss Browne, that you 
have raised this question. I have only read Landor of late. Yet, maybe, 
some under-flow of affinity The other morning in my dreams, those 
half-waking undisturbed morning dreams of the bachelor, there came to 
me a verse : I memorised it as I woke. It seemed to me to be Landor, 
yet searching his collected works I failed to find it. It ran: 


Sleep softly, O Sephestian maid, 
And wake not ruined Charon’s fire ; 
Alcestis, wandering, is afraid 
You will grow old, and he expire.’’ 


A little weak, perhaps, the third line, and too obviously reminiscent ; and 

yet the others all bear the imprint of the master hand. ‘‘ Sephestian ’— 

Sephestia’s Lullaby! How apt! ‘‘ Ruined Charon ’’—and then the 

anxiety lest passion should defeat itself, and beauty, waking, age. Only 

sleep can hold time back. Have you thought on that, Miss Browne ¢ 
Miss Browne—No ; I can't say that I have. 
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Great Man.—Yet you do think. You listen. That is. a proof. 
But you tell me nothing of yourself. Shall we sit down ¢—leave this 
pale pink iris Monet—and you will draw, you will begin your work. 
_ Miss Browne.—I don't know what you will think of me—I’ve only 
just remembered—I’ve forgotten my drawing materials ! 
; eva Man (slowly).—Oh, Miss Browne, Miss Browne, do you draw 
at 3 

Miss Browne.—I do—a little ! 

Great Man.—Or did you come to see me ¢ 

Miss Browne (nervously).—I did come to see you. 

Great Man.—Is that why you are shy ¢ 

Miss Browne.—I can’t be shy, or I shouldn’t have come. 

Great Man.—Curiosity overcoming sensibility, A subject for one of 
the eighteenth century masters. It always does. 

Miss Browne.—You don’t understand 
= Great Man.—I don’t need. (Pats her on the cheek.) You audacious 
ady. 

Miss Browne (furious)—How dare you! You're exactly like people 
say you are! (This is mean of Miss Browne.) 

Great Man.—Yet in spite of what they said you weren’t afraid-—— 

Miss Browne.—Not afraid! Oh, no, there’s nothing dangerous about 
you. Ialways knew that. Nothing but what you say ! 

Great Man (angry in his turn)—Don’t be silly! Of course I’m 
dangerous! Ask Dublin if I’m dangerous ! 

Miss Browne-—Oh—Dublin! Are you Irish, too ¢ 

Great Man (crossly).—No, of course, I am not Irish: the Irish can 
only talk! I wish I hadn’t chucked you under the chin, though! I did 
it to break the ice. And what is there in it¢ Nothing. Then you 
abuse me. I didn’t do it because I wanted to do it, but to help you, to 
thaw you. It was premeditated. You were dull—so there ! 

Miss Browne.—Is that the way you usually treat women ¢ 

Great Man.—Of course it is, when they need it! It’s done you good. 

Miss Browne.—Thank you ! 

Great Man.—It’s so silly to be prim and prudish. So boring. You 
were more bored than I was. 

Miss Browne.—You were talking ! 

Great Man (becoming mild).—That is unkinder than anything I’ve said. 

Miss Browne.—I wasn’t bored. I liked it, I suppose. It’s what 
I came for, anyway. (He looks pleased.) (Putting on her gloves)—And 
now I’m going ! 

Great Man.—But we're just beginning to get on. 

Miss Browne.—That’s the moment to go. 

Great Man.—I wish I had said that. It sounds like me. To touch 
lightly—never to outstay: 

Miss Browne.—O do not begin again! I beliewe you look on everyone 
as copy, nothing more. 
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Great Man.—That is the artist’s right: he must burn all oils in his 
lamp. 

Miss Browne.—Then I shall expect to see myself in your next book. 
It isn’t fair 

Great Man.—Sh!  There’s nothing to see. I hope you will come 
to see me again—dear—what is your name¢ Your other name? 

Miss Browne.—Margaret. 

Great Man—Dear Margaret. And tell me this: why did you really 
come to-day: Confess the reason. 

Miss Browne.—For your portrait. Can you doubt it ¢ 

Great Man.—And you've failed to get it after all ! 

Miss Browne-—Have I¢—I mean—of course. Do they usually find 
you an easy subject ¢ 

Great Man.—The likeness generally fails to satisfy me. But one may 
not be the best judge. I, perhaps, lack salient characteristics. 

Miss Browne.—No, I shouldn’t say that. Good-bye. I have had 
such a very delightful afternoon; since I began to understand you. 

Great Man.—Good-bye, Miss Browne. And do come to see me 
again, Margaret. I have so enjoyed your conversation. It takes two to 
talk. One caninvent. But without the responsive spark, it is like a night 
with a cold 

Miss Browne (interrupting)—Please don’t shock me any more ! 

Great Man.—Shock¢ No, no. I pictured a rubber jar, such as this 
climate dictates, but never cold! But your mind is alert. What is it 
Othello says so beautifully—‘*‘ Cold, cold, my girl——-” 

Miss Browne.—I think you are horrid ! 

Great Man.—That is severe. 

Miss Browne.—And I wouldn’t have an imagination like yours for 
anything ! 

Great Man.—No ¢ 

(She goes. He takes her out into the hall, returns, and looks wistfully 

after her. He is perplexed. Then he goes back to the fire, with no 
one but himself to talk to, and is a little depressed. Life is less 
malleable than he had thought it. It is even a little amiss, is life. 
But anon he looks up, with the glint of a fresh idea in his eye. Fancy’s 
knell is not rung.) 

Great Man. Why did I allow her to go like that? It is clear—Of 
course, of course. ‘* Hell has no fury like a woman scorned.” But why 
me¢ Why not—(Laughs softly and complacently.) I was slow-witted. 
And I do not even remember her address—if ever I knew it! Iam sorry. 
7 is not like me. (He paces the room slowly—cogitating.) There is no 

oubt 

(He crosses to the fireplace and rings the bell ; then stands with his back 

to the fire, in thought. Edith enters. She looks interested in the 
fact that the lady has gone already.) 

Great Man.—Ask Miss Hall to come here. 
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Edith.—Yes, sir. Will you want her to bring a notebook, sir ¢ 
Great Man (mildly surprised) —VYes, Edith. (Edith goes.) A good, 
intelligent servant. (He paces the room again, and as he paces it he 
hums a tune—Leporello’s song, ‘* Madamina, il catalogo e questo,’ beginning 
at the words ** Nella bionda,” and carrying it down to ‘‘ maestosa.’’) 


** Nella bionda egli ha l’usenza di lodar la gentilezza, 
Nella bruna la costanza, nella bianca la dolcezza ; 
Vuol d’inverno la grassotta, vuol d’estate la magrotta, 
E la grande maestosa—e la grande maestosa’—— 


(Then he stops and thinks again.) 

(Miss Hall comes in ; she is his secretary, and carries a writing block 
or book, and a fountain pen.) 

Great Man.—Will you sit there, Miss Hall ! 

(He indicates a chair left. The Great Man finds himself a high Chippen- 
dale chair with arms, which he carries down centre, and sits in 
the middle of the stage, facing the audience. Meanwhile, Edith 
quickly and discreetly, but observantly, removes the tea things.) 

Great Man.—You have had your tea? 

Miss Hall.—Yes, thank you. Edith brought it me to the study. 

Great Man.—I shall keep you some little time, so I wondered. 

(By this time Edith has gone. He settles himself with his right hand 
holding the lapel of his coat, looking faintly bucolic and heavy—and 
absorbed.) Will you begin ¢ 

(Miss Hall is all self-effacing attention.) 

(He dictates)—The Lost Miss Hall, which of the mortal women 

whom Jupiter loved took the initial step herself—for love of the god ¢ 

Miss Hall.—Oh, I don’t think any of them did. Jupiter was so very 

ready—er—would you like me to look it up in Lempriére ¢ 

Great Man.—No, no! But it must have beenso. ‘‘ We needs must 

love the highest ” There is no doubt that young women would put 
themselves in Jupiter’s way voluntarily. Why not: Has it ever occurred 
to you—no, don’t take notes now! Iam not dictating, I am asking you a 
question. Have you ever thought to consider how different the world 
would have been if the children of the imagination had taken shape, instead 
of those who crowd the earth to-day: No more kinemas and gramo- 
phones—thank God! Miss Hall, what do we know of Semele: I think 
from all accounts she was a courageous spirit, and must have sought out 
Jove. No matter what the books say. What would not the world have 
missed! Will you write the heading now? I have it! (Dictates.) The 


Lost Dionysus ! 


(Curtain.) 


“If Teatro Grottesco.” 


By WALTER STARKIE. 


‘‘ T SEE, as it were, a labyrinth where our soul wanders about through 

countless intricate, conflicting paths, without ever finding a way 
out. In this labyrinth I see a Hermes bifrons which with one face laughs 
and with the other weeps: it laughs with one face at the other face’s 
weeping.” 

These words, which Pirandello sets as the motto of one of his works, 
may be taken as a symbol of his literary personality. In the innumerable 
mazes of contemporary life his soul wanders ceaselessly, changing chameleon- 
like from weeping sadness to strident laughter. In former Italian drama- 
tists, such as Butti and Bracco, with their sensitive powers of mental 
dissection, there is but little of that true spirit of Humour that can rise 
above the world and look down humanly malign on struggling mortals. 

Bracco, a poet of the tragic conflict in our lives, could not change 
his mournful countenance to the slim feasting smile of High Comedy. 
When he descends from the tragic to the comic stage he lets his features 
relax into the broad laughter of farce—where the “‘ gros sel ”’ of the ancient 
‘* novella” is tempered by modern Latin subtility of wit. With Piran- 
dello we advance a stage further on, where the tragic sense continues with 
the comic sense and produces the spirit of Humour. The drama of 
Butti and Bracco is psychological, following as it did the example of Ibsen. 
The drama of Pirandello is a prolongation of those psychological tendencies 
to their logical conclusion, and we might follow some critics who say that 
the true protagonist of the new theatre is King Thought, whom Edgar 
Allan Poe saw sitting in crowned state on a throne of suffering in an 
enchanted palace. And this new drama has given the final ‘‘ coup de 
grace ”’ to the already dying romantic and sentimental bourgeois drama 
of the old type. Pirandello is the most complete expression of the new 
spirit in Italy—that spirit which has come to be called Expressionism in 
drama, and whose European interpreters are Jean Sarment in France, 
Andreev in Russia, and Karel Capek and Georg Kaiser in Central Europe. 

To explain the origins of the new spirit we must consider the state 
of Italian dramatic art in the years which immediately preceded the out- 
break of the Great War in 1914. In spite of isolated productions of 
merit, the condition of drama in those years was far more vigorous. 
There was no attempt to introduce new models, and dramatists prefer 
to walk the well-trodden path of their predecessors. 

Writers there were like Bracco, Giacosa, D’Annunzio, who drew a 
large public to their performances, but the majority preferred to borrow 
flaming rhetoric of revolt from the masters of Northern Europe, or else 
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to serve up again the well-worn, sentimental, bourgeois scenes of the 
Augier school. It was impossible to enter any theatre without meeting 
the stage-struck heroine, descendant of Marguerite Gautier, or else a 
southern, sensuous Valkyrie sprung from Ibsen’s Hjérdis. Between these 
two extremes Italian drama languished, and an inevitable reaction was 
bound to follow. This reaction was hastened by the outbreak of the 
World War, which reduced the number of foreign plays and caused an 
increase in the native plays. When we gaze past the innumerable war 
plays, written for the most part to give pleasure to a harassed, restless public 
that only sought light-hearted distraction, we can see the gradual rise to 
consciousness of a new young movement in drama which has continued 
to this day increasing in strength. We shall limit our attention solely 
to this movement which is called ‘‘ Il Teatro Grottesco.”’ 

The initiation of the ‘‘ Teatro Grottesco” is generally attributed to 
Luigi Chiarelli, a young dramatist who, in 1916, produced amid great 
enthusiasm ‘*‘ La Maschera e il Volto,’ which he had written in 1914. 
Chiarelli, instead of calling his play a comedy called, it a ‘‘ grottesco,’’ and 
this name has been applied indiscriminately to the works of the new 
movement. The word “ grottesco,’’ which is derived from ‘“‘ grotta,”’ 
originally signified a capricious designed ornament to fit places where a 
serious picture would be unsuitable. Vasari says that grotesques were 
licentious and ridiculous pictures, painted by the ancients as an ornament 
for panels where nothing else was suitable. They made no attempt to 
keep to any rules of art and gave free reins to their imagination. Horses 
were represented with legs made of leaves, dwarfs with stork’s legs, 
innumerable weird monsters leered grostequely like the medizval gar- 
goyles. No title could be better adapted to the strange productions that 
crowded the Italian stages ever since Chiarelli’s plays—visions, apologies, 
fantasies, parables—all types of drama with the exception of the old set 
comedy or tragedy. The word grotesque not only applies to the titles 
and the form of these plays, but also to thier spirit, their humour. In 
the plays of Chiarelli, Pirandello, and their followers there is an exaggerated 
sarcasm, a perpetual striving to turn the world in which we live upside 
down, and not without a certain show of reason do many critics point out 
the debt by the young writer to Bernard Shaw. But it is only the outer 
mask of Shaw that has inspired the writer for the ‘‘ Teatro Grottesco ” : 
his inner spirit—that of the Puritan moralist—is almost entirely lacking 
in them. The writers of these new plays have one common characteristic : 
they are all convinved that everything inlife is vain and empty, that men 
are but puppets worked by the hands of destiny, and in their sufferings, 
their joys they are but fantoms moving about in a world of shadows. 
They recall the masked guests of Duke Lorenzo of Spadaro in ** The 
Black Maskers ” of Andreev—‘‘ living fragments of darkness ” who wield 
their spells over the soul of man. This pessimistic attitude towards life 
existed in the literature of 1914, and increased owing to the World War 
and its tragic consequences. The world in the past ten years has pro- 
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foundly changed, and man has watched with dismay all his former ideals 
die away. The pillars of his society have crumbled to ruins, bringing 
down about his ears the costly fabric of his civilisation ; he must construct 
new values or else piece together again the shattered edifice. In the 
literature of a people we see reflected as in a mirror its soul, and in the 
‘“* Teatro Dello Specchio” of Pirandello, the author attempts to search 
the depth of personality for motive and make his characters interpret 
themselves for us. 

Pirandello, though he only appeared as dramatist in recent years, 
for many years past had won fame asa novelist. In ‘‘ Fu Mattia Pascal,”’ 
which appeared in 1903, we can see the germ of all the later dramatic works of 
the Grotesque school. That novel describes the attempt made by a man 
to enjoy life in all its full liberty outside all the forms and masks constructed 
by society. Mattia Pascal disappears from his native village, deserting his 
wife and children, and causes himself to be considered dead. Then he 
changes his name, shaves off his beard, and attempts to start a new life of 
freedom. He is helped in his desires by his good fortune at the gambling 
tables of Monte Carlo. But happiness does not await Mattia Pascal in 
his new life. He learns to his cost that if we cut ourselves adrift from all 
the forms and constructions of society we can only assist as spectators 
and strangers at the banquet of life, and watch the others enjoy themselves 
without the possibility of joining them. Then when Mattia, after realising 
his mistake, tries to go back to his former life and assume his right name, 
he finds that his place has already been taken. 

All the heroes of Pirandello’s dramas follow Mattia Pascal in their 
cool, logical reasoning. Leone Galla in ‘‘ IL Giuoco delle parti,” says : 
** You all say that I have no sentiment: I do possess it, but when I feel 
it rise within me, I attack and reduce it to impotence.” With bitter 
irony they work out their own existence, analysing their illusions, their 
desires remorselessly, just as the mechanic pulls a piece of machinery to 
bits to see how it is made. In “Enrico IV.,” which many critics consider 
Pirandello’s best play, we find the same idea as in Mattia Pascal. The 
hero of the play in his madness imagines that he is the Emperor Henry IV., 
and as Henry IV. he truly lives. All his friends and satellites play up to 
his madness and help him to wear his mask, One day, however, he 
recovers and wants to tear off this kingly mask and enter the life of society 
again. But what is he todo: In what world will he find himself? For 
him, as for Mattia Pascal, there is now no room at the banquet of life— 
his place has been taken. And so there is nothing left for him but to 
centinue to play his part as Henry IV., but this time consciously and 
coldly. In this way can he take his revenge on life that has deceived him. 
In the other modern dramatists, such as Chiarelli, Rosso di San Secondo, 
Antonelli, Cavacchioli, there is the same ironical bitterness as in Pirandello. 
Let us consider ‘‘ La Maschera e il Volto,” which is generally considered 
the ** point de départ ” of the ‘‘ Teatro Grottesco.” The plot resembles 
that of ‘' The Playboy of the Western World,” by Synge, and Italian 
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critics have pointed out the debt of the author to Irish drama. The 
hero Paolo tells all his acquaintances that if he should ever be betrayed 
in his honour as husband, he would not hesitate to kill the guilty ones. 
Soon afterwards he finds out that his wife has been unfaithful to him, and 
he is reminded of his former serious statement. But now he feels that the 
declaration of his intention to murder did not arise from his true, inner 
self, but was imposed on him by the conventions of Latin society. And 
so he does not kill his wife or her lover, but sends her away to another 
country under an assumed name. He meanwhile will tell everyone that 
he has kilied her. Thus his point of honour is satisfied. Paolo then is 
arrested and put in prison, but on his return he is feasted publicly, and 
friends throng the house of the man who has known how to avenge a 
dishonour. Paolo, however, feels nothing but disgust for this disgraceful 
buffoonery of society, and he wishes to tear off the self-imposed mask and 
rebel. Savina, his wife, returns to him, and both decide to flee from the 
city and commence life elsewhere. This is doubly necessary, for in the 
event of Paolo staying on in his city, he would be indicted for contempt 
of law. The play concludes with his words, which seem a prolongation 
of the Ibsenian individualists: “‘ I refuse to render an account of my 
life to anyone, whether society, or friends, or Law.” 

In Luigi Antonelli the grotesque becomes more fantastic. The main 
idea at the basis of ‘* L’uomo che incontré se stesso”’ is the same as “ Dear 
Brutus’ of Barrie. A man bewails his fate because he has not got a 
second chance of arranging his life. Luciano, the hero, is married to a 
beautiful girl whom he passionately adores, for he believes her chaste. 
One day his illusion is scattered to the winds when he finds her in the 
arms of her lover. Mad with sorrow, Luciano vows that if he only had 
another chance he would profit by his experience acquired and would 
know how to defend his happiness. He does not go into an enchanted 
forest on St. John’s Eve like the Barrie hero, but he arrives at an enchanted 
island, where he sees himself as he was twenty years before, and also his 
wife Sonia. In vain he warns his wife against the perils arising from 
the false friend. She falls again just as readily into the clutches of the 
Don Juan. The moral of the play is summed up in the words—“‘ Let us 
look to the future, not to the past, if we want truly to live.” 

Rosso di San Secondo is the most poetical of all the younger dramatists 
—ore of a sad idealist than Pirandello, more subtle than Antonelli or 
Cavacchioli, He possesses in his plays all the charm of his native country 
Sicily, which produced a Verga, a Capuana, and a Nino Martoglio. In 
‘* Marionette che Passione”’ there is tragedy that cannot be concealed by 
the author’s irony. Three characters meet in a post office, and by some 
insignificant incident confess to one another their sadness. The man 
dressed in mourning has been abandoned by his wife; the lady has fled 
from her lover, who used to beat her cruelly ; the third character, who is 
dressed in grey, will not at first tell his sad story, but at the end, when the 
man in mourning and the lady begin to console one another reciprocally, 
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he breaks out into a vehement invective against them on account of the 
bond which they are going to engage in. The three separate, and the 
woman goes to her lodgings. The man in grey follows her, but when 
he arrives there he finds himself face to face with the man in mourning. 
Then both forget their woes and begin to abuse and insult one another. 
From invective they turn to laughter, and end up by dancing together, 
so great is their desire to forget themselves and their realities. Then they 
go off to a restaurant. The man in grey lays another table near by for the 
three people who will not come. The dinner is a very sad affair, for some 
secret fatality seems to weigh down on the three marionettes. Suddenly 
somebody arrives—‘‘ It is he who was not to come,”’ is the cry, and the 
woman recognises her former lover, who has been hunting for her far 
and wide. He rushes to seize her and carries her off. Then the man 

in grey gazes sadly at the man in mourning, and takes some poison 
from his pocket, pours it in the water and drinks. This poison will be 
at last his liberation, After drinking he disappears. ; The man in mourning, 
left alone, breaks out into sobs of anguish. The curtain falls. We could 
find no more characteristic work with which to close our rapid survey of 
the ‘‘ Teatro Grottesco ” ; it shows to an exaggerated degree the agonised 
pessimism of those dramatists of modern Italy, the post-war Italy. Nothing 
but scepticism on all sides, nihilism, the sense that all life is a tiresome 
show per formedby wearied acrobats in a huge echoing circus, ‘‘ Life is 
a lugubrious farce and men are puppets,” one author after another, from 
Pirandello to Cavacchioli, seems to say. Afflicted by the drab dulness 
of life, they refuse to look on it as poets who illuminate, but as critics 
who deface. One great service, however, they have rendered to modern 
drama, not only in Italy, but in Europe—they have sounded at last the 
knell of the languid, sentimental, bourgeois drama. 


THE HORSE. 
From an Engraving 
By 
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The Little Paths. 


The little paths go runnin’ free 
An’ chasin’ in an’ out, 

An’ risin’ here an’ sinkin’ there, 
An’ turnin’ round about. 

They twist by lone potato fields, 
They canter thro’ the corn, 

An’ surely play at hide-an’-seek 
Among the friendly thorn. 


In bogs an’ swamps, where danger lies, 
They cut the magic Eight ; 

They glide adown the grassy floors 
Where beauty lingers late. 

They plough the rise of batter’d rocks, 
An’ climb a cliff in fun, 

An’ never seem to stop for breath 
Till all their race is run. 


They pass the houses nicely by: 
They do not make too free— 

Just near enough an’ neighbour-like, 
The same as you or me. 

They hurry not where rivers sing, 
For stream an’ path be kin; 

They steal across the wet, wide shore 
Before the tide comes in. 


The little paths are all alone, 
An’ call they cannot claim 

To roads that march in order’d lines, 
An’ ever march the same. 

They’re vagabonds, the little paths, 
An’ sense itself defy— 

I love them well because, as they, 
A vagabond am I. 
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Where do they lead, those little paths 
That wander up an’ down, 

An’ back an’ over, in an’ out <— 
They lead to Boston Town. 

No matter where they seem to go, 
As yesterday, to-day, 

They have their end, the little paths, 
Three thousand miles away. 


PATRICK KELLY. 


The English Critics. 


O one who reads the better-class English journals and reviews, the 
weekly reviews in particular, can fail to be struck by the high 
level which literary journalism in England has recently attained. The 
lack of an outstanding poet or an outstanding novelist is deplored; if 
he were to arrive, he should be welcomed by intelligent appreciation. 
None, indeed, of the men who now direct literary fashion in London have 
the status or authority of a Matthew Arnold; but what is striking to the 
observer who can recall the position of twenty or forty years ago is the 
number of good English critics now at work and the high average quality of 
their writing. So great is this number that one suspects in the economy 
of the world of letters the existence of a process analogous to what is 
known in the world of finance as inflation. 

To be a critic one must have something to criticise; and, as it 
happens, most of the younger English reviewers are writers of verse 
and of novels as well as critics. Do they live, then, as it were, by taking 
in each other’s washing: Is there any large outside public interested 
in their work, and in their criticisms of each other’s work? I will doubt 
myself if the sum in this age of public knowledge of the works of Mr. 
W. H. Davies, Mr. Shanks, Mr. W. J. Turner, Mr. de la Mare, Mr. 
Freeman—to name a few of the Georgian poets—equals the fame which 
one giant of the past, a Browning or a Tennyson, enjoyed in the Victorian 
age. Literary aspirants have increased enormously in number, but I 
doubt if there has been a corresponding increase in the number of readers, 
of good readers who do not themselves write, and live outside of the literary 
cenacles. Iam told that Georgian poetry has even penetrated into English 
public schools, and that the intellectual boys in these places keep the books 
of Mr. de la Mare and Mr. Turner on their bookshelves. These boys 
go on to Oxford and Cambridge, and will themselves begin to write 
attractive verses. Later they will take up literary careers, and, in order 
to support themselves, will become in their turn reviewers and critics. 
The economics of the whole business world seem to be radically unsound ! 
But there are philanthropists in the background. These are the rich men 
who maintain weekly and monthly journals at a loss, for political or 
personal purposes, keeping, as a matter of form and style, as one might 
put a uniform on one’s butler, a back page for literary affairs. But how 
Grub Street has changed since the days of Dickens and of Gissing! 
Those who would appreciate its character and “‘ politics ’’ to-day should 
read Mr. J. C. Squire’s admirably conceived series of short stories: The 
Grub Street Nights. Mr. Squire takes off admirably the various types : 
the business-like novelist of society, smartly clothed and well-viewed at 
his bank; the ineffective ‘‘ highbrow”; the arrogant purveyor of free 
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verse ; the demodé Bohemian still lingering on the stage ; the charming 
‘* new Elizabethan” disguising his trade under cover of athleticism, or 
domesticity, or public service ; in every case almost the pre-occupation 
of money is supreme. 

A remarkable character of English criticism of to-day is its youth. 
The formation of literary opinion in England is left almost entirely to men 
not yet in their forties. Mr. Edmund Gosse, Mr. Walkely, and Professor 
Saintsbury are still active workers; but none of them exercise a great 
influence on the fashions of the day. Mr. Gosse is deeply learned in 
English and other literatures; but he is not a man of propagandist 
temperament or ideas, and he is content to confirm established taste. 
Professor Saintsbury and Mr. Walkely have both more interesting minds 
than Mr. Gosse ; neither of them, however, seeks a general public. The 
former seldom contributes to the press; Mr. Walkely writes for the Times 
only, and then only about his own ‘* hobbies.” Mr. Walkely is for me the 
most charming of critics now living ; but that may merely be because his 
hobbies—Marcel Proust, for example—happen to be my own. He 
limits himself frankly to the things that interest him. What other sur- 
vivors are there from the Edwardian and Victorian eras¢ Mr. Arthur 
Symons is silent, and Mr, Frank Harris—whose edicts, it is said, once 
dominated British literature—has been discrowned. Mr. Max Beerbohm 
lives beyond the fray in Italy ; with him and Mr. Symons virtually dis- 
appeared from English criticism that precocity which distinguished the 
so-called decadent ’nineties, period of the Yellow Book and the triumphs 
of Wilde and Bearsdley. 

Literature has its politics, and among the younger men of English 
criticism one notices distinctly a Left wing and a Right. Among the 
critics of the Right we place Mr. W. J. Turner, Mr. John Freeman, 
Mr. Shanks, Mr. Squire. This group has been named, after 
its most dominant figure, the Squierarchy: name given it by 
opponents as suggestive of a certain conservative and insular tendency 
which it displays. In fact, the ‘‘ politics ” of the Squierarchy might be 
described as progressive conservatism: its taste is fairly eclectic, and 
it has the national gift for compromise and the national distaste for things 
exotic and revolutionary. Mr. Squire is editor of The London Mercury 
and principal literary contributor to the Observer, and the fiats of the 
group run through a great portion of the upper class English press, and 
have even penetrated into a fashion journal, The Queen. As we have 
said, its taste is fairly eclectic; it may have a special tenderness for 
Georgian poets of its own age and kind, and have set up an idol in Mr. 
Thomas Hardy, but it allows with a moderate enthusiasm all the reputa- 
tions, however varied, from the last generation—Mr. Kipling, Mr. Moore, 
Mr. Yeats, Mr. Shaw, Mr. Bennet, and Mr. Wells—and is only exclusive 
in its ruling out from serious consideration the wilder kind of literary 
Bolshevist. It is optimistic of the future, and believes in the survival 
of English literature, but does not wish to pull up the past by the roots; 
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and if it has no philosophy, it has the saving grace of humour and pro- 
portion which saves it from many deceptions. 

In opposition, as one may say, to this group, and attached to the 
Left wing of English criticism, are Mr. Midleton Murry of The Adelphi, 
Mr. Hueffer, Mr. Pound, Mr. Aldington, Mr. Eliot, and the celebrated 
Sitwell family, brother and two sisters. Mr. Midleton Murry is the 
standard-bearer of the ‘‘ intellectuals’’: a belated highbrow. As a 
characteristic utterance, one may quote from his Evolution of an Intel- 
lectual the following: ‘‘ One must speak, principally, for oneself, not 
personally, but in the same sense that each one of us in a serious hour 
may be convinced that we must bear the burden and guilt of the war. 
We must speak as knowing that inasmuch as we are symbols of the guilt, 
we are symbols of the hope and the future.”” Now, the highbrow will 
always find a gathering in England; but he is not racy of the soil. Said 
Mussolini the other day : ‘‘ I do not believe that the Englishman dislikes 
intellect, though, no doubt, he despises a vague intellectualism.” Vague 
intellectualism, with a moral purpose, is the bane of Mr. Murry and of those 
like him among his compatriots who lack the native gift of humour ; 
for intellectualism is seldom accompanied in England, as it nearly always 
is in the Latin countries, and perhaps also in Ireland, by wit. So it is 
easy to make fun of Mr. Murry, or to hold that he exemplifies the distinction 
once drawn by Mr. Chesterton between the solemn and the serious. 
The opposite of being funny is not being serious, but being not funny. 
And Mr. Murry is not funny. But that desire which he alone among 
the younger critics expresses for some spiritual or philosophical point 
of reference is not an ignoble thing. Such a point of reference is precisely 
what is lacking in the critics of the Right, who are, on the other hand, 
wisely aware how difficult it is for an Englishman to take life and letters 
tragically without becoming an ineffective prig or a Byronic humbug. 

Of others on the Left side, Mr. Hueffer runs a very radical magazine 
in Paris, The Transatlantic Review, which has Gertrude Stein and James 
Joyce for its star contributors, and the cryptic Mr. Pound as an occasional 
commentator. Here wit, mainly of an American character, is not wanting, 
but of a positive achievement one speaks with less certainty. All the 
most extreme experiments, the most novel theories, find favour with the 
Transatlantic Review, which has even been known to print verse upside 
down. As one sees Mr. Shanks and Mr. Squire seeking a select audience 
of normal Englishmen of the public schools, army and university, 
such as respect the traditional prejudices of their country, yet desire 
to keep abreast of the times; as one sees Mr, Murry striving to express 
the longings and the aspirations of an emancipated nonconformist 
conscience ; so one may say of Mr. Hueffer and his group that their 
eyes are on a third class of English public, one which admires the eccentric 
and the exotic, and does not fear to make a fool of itself. Every current 
imposture, no doubt, finds a welcome from this last group; but as the 
Ishmaels of modern literature its members perform a useful function. 
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None of them is a popular author, none of them is professional critic, 
or has a position to keep up. If we do not admire the verse which Mr. 
Hueffer prints in his magazine, we may admit that his attack on that 
famous institution, the British novel, is intelligent, if not constructive. 
The young men and women of the Left do not lack a good conceit of them- 
selves. If their creative work is ignored by the professional critics of 
the Right, then they remember that Dryden and Shelley, Wordsworth 
and Swinburne were also ill-treated in their day. They are revolutionaries, 
inheritors of the Bohemian movement initiated in England in the ‘nineties, 
and they claim to be consumed by the passion of revolutionaries, and 
to be the announcers and creators of a new world of art, where their 
opponents are content to be a part of the old one. The fight is getting 
furious, we judge from Mr. O. Sitwell’s last book, Triple Fugue, with its 
angry if rather obvious irony at the expense of the established figures 
in the literary world of London, the reviewers who are poets and the 
poets who are reviewers ; and this fight may be the object of an impartial 
interest to us in Ireland, since our own writers are not the protégés of 
either contending party. 
f Fete Sa bau 


Solo ? 


By R. S. KEARNEY. 


(Note.—My only excuse for this story is that I dreamt it all word for word exactly as it is 
set down here.—R. S. K.) 


HAT time was it then¢ 

I remembered that the hall clock had struck ten minutes ago, and 
it was ten minutes fast. I counted my memory of the strokes, one, two, 
three, four, five, six, seven. So it was seven o’clock—and this was an 
ordinary day in an ordinary time, and the pistol in my hand and the 
huddled form on the floor were not mis-shapen details of a nightmare, 
but callous facts hideously thrust into my life. It was seven o’clock, and 
Elsie would be here immediately with her pitiful white face and sad, 
smiling eyes—and the man she feared and hated had now become this 
horrible thing on the floor. 

There was a step on the gravelled walk. This would be she. No, 
it was the milkman with his blatantly boisterous tattoo on his milk cans, 
rum tummy, rum tummy, rum tum tum. His greeting to the maid had a 
raucous cheerfulness that mocked this horrible day : 

“* Evening, Liz! Fine evening!” 

Would Elsie not come then’ What were those dreadful last words 
the dying man had spoken as he raised himself on his elbow ¢ 

‘*Vou fool! She has ruined you as she did me. You think now 
that Elsie is yours. Do you not know that Brown, Jones and Robinson 
are also her lovers?” 

It was a lie; the final falsehood from lips that never spoke truly— 
lips now closed for ever. 

Another step on the gravelled walk. It was she. The front door 
opened and closed. The maid must not enter here. Throwing the 
pistol on the study table, I stepped into the passage, closing the door 
behind me. 

‘* Mrs. Smith to see you, sit.” 

** Where is shes” 

‘‘ In the sittingroom.” 

‘* All right! Let no one enter the study.” 

Elsie was crouching by the fire, shivering, and her eyes were wet 
with tears. 

‘* He has found out all,’’ she said. 

‘Alls 3 repeated. 

She raised her eyes to mine. They were wells of suspicion. 

‘* All,” she faltered. 

‘* All¢”’ I repeated again. 

She stood up and placed her hands on my shouiders, 
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‘* What do you mean, John? ” 

‘* You said he had found out all.” 

‘* Then he has told you?” she said, shrinking back. 

** About Brown, yes, . . . and Jones and Robinson,” 

A malignant look came into her eyes. 

‘* Then he has been here. J—I——” 

She suddenly crossed the room and looked into my eyes. 

‘‘ You have murdered him,” she said in a low voice. 

‘Not at all,” I answered easily. ‘‘ He is in the study waiting for 
you. Come to him!” 

I took her by the arm and led her from the room. My mind was made 
up. Those who had made this hell should suffer it. Opening the study 
door, I pushed her in and locked the door behind her. Then I went to 
the telephone. 

‘*Police headquarters, please... yes... this is John Black 
speaking ... Number twelve seventy Hightown Road. There has 
been a murder committed here. Send two or three of your men immedi- 
ately.” 

Five minutes later three plain clothes men entered. A tall blonde 
man with a moustache introduced himself as the Commissionaire. 

‘* Come this way, gentlemen,” I said, leading the way to the study 
and flinging the door open. ‘‘ There has been a horrid crime done here. 
Mrs. Elsie Smith has shot her husband.” 

Elsie raised her head quietly from her arms resting on the study 
table and gazed at the Commissionaire as he approached her. She was 
about to speak when a strange thing happened. The queer form on the 
floor suddenly straightened out and sat up. 

“Tt is a lie,” said the man, and turned his head slowly ti!l his eyes 
rested on me. ‘‘ She is not the murderer. You are the murderer!” 
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At the door of the cell the warder paused. 

** You will have company in there,’ he said grimly, as he pushed me 
in and clanged the door behind me. 

Sitting on a rude bench playing cards were Brown, Jones and Robinson, 
They looked up as I entered. 

“You too!” they cried. ‘‘ What brought you here ¢” 

‘* Elsie,’ I answered. 

** Did you also shoot Smith ¢ ” 

44 Yes.’”’ 

“This grows more complicated each day,” said Brown. ‘‘ On 
Monday night I fired at Smith and thought I had killed him, and-—” 

“But you didn’t,” said Jones, ‘‘ because on Tuesday night I shot 
him as dead as 7 

“You did not,” said Robinson. ‘‘ Last night I put a bullet through 
his heart and left him dead.” 
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“You must be wrong,”’ I said, ‘‘ because I killed him to-night.” 

‘* We can’t solve it,” said Brown, ‘‘ and we have given up trying.” 

He consulted his cards. 

** Solo,’”’ he said. 

‘* Misere,”” said Jones. 

** Pass,”’ said Robinson. 

** Excuse me, Black,” said Jones, looking up confusedly, ‘‘ we have 
been playing with a dummy hand. Care to join in?” 


At the police court next morning the crowd of sordid, shiftless sight- 
seers gazed vengefully at the four of us in the dock. Elsie sat in tears 
beside a small, dark-haired man, whom I took to be her solicitor. The 
clerk of the court mumbled something under his breath, and the judge 
looked very stern. 

** Silence in court!’ cried an evil-looking man in black. 

‘“ First witness, Telemachus Smith, otherwise Tommy Smith,” 
cried the clerk, and the man I had shot, that we all four had shot, entered 
the witness box. 

‘* Tam one of five twins,’”’ he began. 

‘* Quintuplets,” corrected the judge. 

** All right, as you like,” said Tommy Smith. ‘ I had four brothers, 
who were all born at the same time as I was. Our names were Theocritus, 
Telemachus, Themistocles, Thucydides, and Theophrastus Smith, and 
they called us all Tommy for short. These four men in the dock shot 
my four brothers thinking it was me. I i 

‘‘ Excuse me,” said the judge, ‘‘ are your four brothers dead¢” 

ae Sc), 

“*'You are sure?” 

“* Certain.” 

From my point of vantage in the dock I saw the judge’s right hand 
rising slowly over the level of his desk. It held, unseen by Smith, a pistol 
pointed straight at the latter’s heart. 

‘You're sure they are dead ¢’’ continued the judge. 

‘* Absolutely, no doubt about it.” 

‘‘ And you are the sole survivor of the five brothers called Tommy 
Smith ¢ 

44 Yes.” 

The judge fired, and the man in the witness-box became a huddled 
heap. 

The judge leaned over towards the body of the court and spoke one 
word. 

“* Elsie !"’ he said. 

And Elsie flew to him and flung herself sobbing into his arms. 


The Daemon of French Painting. 


By THOMAS McGREEVY. 
“Le héros francais, c’est la cathédrale.”—Elie Faure. 


URING the two hundred and fifty years between the first crusade 
and the outbreak of the Hundred Years’ War, France had gradually 
become the centre of Christian civilisation. The consolidation of the 
monarchical power under Louis the Sixth and Philip Augustus had 
driven many of the feudal lords to look for the fulfilment of their 
dreams of personal aggrandisement in Syria and Asia Minor, in 
England and Ireland, in the armies of the Emperor and of the Pope. 
The wars between the Empire and the Papacy were a cause as well as an 
effect of the consolidation of the French power. The extension of the 
Norman empery to Ireland had the effect of weakening the Norman 
kings of England in their struggles with the king of France, and under 
Philip Augustus the English power in France was destroyed. Philip 
Augustus reigned from 1180 to 1223, and it is to his reign and the reigns 
immediately preceding and succeeding it that we have to look for the 
richest expression of French genius. 

The expulsion of the English was not, of course, the only cause of 
the sudden flowering of French life into great art. The imagination of 
the crusaders was dazzled by the rich secular life of Constantinople and 
the East, and the imagination cf the people at home in France was quickened 
by the tales that the travellers brought back. With peaceful living, the 
arts of peace were born of the dream of the people. But the dream, the 
vision, of the people of medieval France, for all that it might materialise 
in forms intended to be emulative of the wonders of far places, was different 
from the dream of the Byzantine Greeks, different, too, from the dream 
of the Renaissance Venetians, the Elizabethan English, or the seventeenth 
century Dutch. It was not the glamorous dream of a voyaging piratical 
people, nor yet that of a class of merchants desirous of pictorial repre- 
sentations of their own domestic interiors. It was more akin to the 
introvert dream of fifteenth century Florence—and it will be remembered 
that in Florence, too, political maturity was a matter of consolidation, not 
of expansion. The Florentine dream, like the French, objectified itself 
as psychological, symbolistic art. Pater’s reverie on the symbolism of the 
““Monna Lisa” might with little alteration apply to the angel of the 
“‘ Annunciation” group at Rheims. But fifteenth century Florence was 
a commercial and clerical aristocracy, and medieval France was communal ; 
so it happened that the Florentine genius expressed itself in a medium 
that was acceptable both to the clerical and secular interests—the direct 
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sensuous appeal of Florentine painting was to the undeterred aristocratic 
temperament, the symbolical appeal was, of course, to the clerical mind— 
while the French genius came to flower in a form which was a gratification 
to the pride of the whole community. ‘‘ Le héros francais, c’est la cathé- 
drale,” says M. Elie Faure in his History of Art, and though allowance 
must be made for M. Faure’s astonishing capacity for hero-worship, it 
remains substantially true as he says that 


- . . chaque fois que nous évoquons l’esprit d’un peuple, le nom de 
"homme qui le représente le plus évidemment & son heure la plus décisive 
nous vient aux lévres. Beethoven nous apporte l’Allemagne, Shakespeare 
l’Angleterre, Michel-Ange I’Italie, Cervantés l’Espagne, Rubens la 
Flandre, Rembrandt les Pays Bas. Quand nous pensons A la France, 
nous hésitons. Montaigne est le héros del’intelligence éternelle, supérieure 
au destin des peuples, a leur langage, a leur passion. Pascal n’a pas la 
joie divine qui monte avec le sang du peuple dans ses gestes, méme quand 
ce sont des gestes d’injustice ou de désespoir. Il manque a4 ceux qui 
nous racontérent le mieux, Rabelais, La Fontaine, Moliére, cette sorte 
de passion mystique qui héroise 1’ame humaine, et fait qu’en un seul 
homme et en un seul moment elle peut concentrer en elle et résumer 
toutes les puissances de vie qui, 4 ce moment-la, définissent a nos yeux 
orientation de la destinée et du monde. Hugo boursoufle sa puissance 
de programmes et de sermons. Eh bien! la cathédrale a tout ce que nous 
aimons dans Hugo ou Pascal, tout ce que nous retrouvons de nous en 
Rabelais, Moliere ou La Fontaine, tout ce qui, dans Montaigne, domine les 
temps et les lieux. Mais elle souléve cela par ses vottes et par ses tours 
dans un tel emportement lyrique, qu’elle fait monter la foule francaise, 
jusqu’aux pressentiments supréme que le plus grands de nos artistes 
n’ont jamais atteints. 


Who the supreme genius of the French cathedral was, however, it is 
impossible to say now. Jean d’Orbais designed Rheims, Robert de 
Luzarches, who died in the same year as Philip Augustus, designed Amiens. 
But we know only their marvellous achievement, we know nothing of the 
man Jean, nothing of Robert, nothing either of Jean le Loup, who com- 
pleted the chevet of Rheims on the death of Jean d’Orbais; nothing of 
Villars de Honnecourt, who built the choir of St. Quentin, except that he 
made charming drawings of all sorts of things in a book that is still preserved 
at Paris,* and that he travelled as far as Hungary expounding and practising 
the French architectural method, just as others travelled to England and 
to Ireland, to Germany and to Spain—just as Italian masters of painting 
travelled four centuries later to the same countries. We do not know even 
the name of the architect of Notre Dame—the de Chelles only come after 
the first great fire—nor the name of him who imagined that which, as it 
stands, is the most maddeningly beautiful of all French cathedrals, Chartres. 
The theory that we know so little of the individual French artist of 

the Middle Age because of the comparatively menial position he occupied 
*The “Album de Villars de Honmecourt,” edited by Lassus and Darcel, was published 


in Paris in 1858. ‘There is a copy in the British Museum Library, but none in the Library 
of Trinity College or the National Library. 
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in the eyes of society is scarcely tenable. The genuine artist who has 
arrived at maturity is rarely the sort of person to be contented with a 
position that he believes to be menial. If he finds himself in it, he is 
congenitally incapable of remaining in it. And invariably he creates a 
legend, a story that persists. In the case of the French medizval artists 
it is probable that the legends died out in the turmoils of the English 
invasions of the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries, and that they were 
not resuscitated during the Italianate period that followed fast upon the 
ejection of the invader by the armies of Joan of Arc—a period, incidentally, 
of which the most remarkable expression is again architectural, though 
the Renaissance chateau is a lesser expression of the French genius than 
the Gothic cathedral. 

It would be a mistake to spend more than a moment on the casuistical 
question as to which of the great men of any nation expressed the nation’s 
genius most perfectly. Michel Angelo is not quite universally accepted 
as the greatest representative of Italian genius. Many would suggest the 
name of Dante, many Leonardo. But, legends or no legends, names or 
no names, it is evident that between the years 1150 and 1250 there were 
as many great architects in France as there were great painters in Italy 
between 1450 and 1550. In considering the cathedrals designed by these 
anonymes we come to realise that in architecture the French genius has 
triumphed over all others. Greek architecture has loveliness, Roman has 
power, but French architecture is the climax of the science as well as of 
the art of building. The Parthenon may have been exquisite as line, 
but think of the purely architectural virtuosity of the builders of Beatvais. 
The Greek genius was, and remains, supreme in sculpture, the Italian 
in painting, the German in music, the English inliterature. And the French 
in architecture. Matthew Arnold forgot architecture when he said that 
the French were “‘ great in all arts, supreme in none.’”’ And as all other 
English art tends to have the formlessness that is least intolerable in 
literature, and as all German art suffers from the sentimentality, the 
crassness that is least offensive in the vagueness of music, so all French 
art tends to show, and sometimes to suffer from, the national passion 
for building well. The well-made play, the well-constructed ngyel, the 
neatly-finished verse are all French, so above all is the well-designed 
picture. 

It is one of the curious things, sometimes it is one of the most im- 
pressive things, about French painting that it should retain rather the 
quality of the cathedral as a whole than the quality of stained glass, the 
esthetic function of which, in the cathedral, was purely decorative. This 
is probably due to the fact that the great age of architecture and stained 
glass (and incidentally of sculpture, of course, though medieval French 
sculpture is second to Greek) was over when painting as an independent 
art began in France. Fouquet (1415-1481) was the first great French 
secular painter, and his instinct, possibly his problem, was to communicate 
not merely the pleasure that the stained glass artist used to give to the 
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esthetic devotee in previous times, but something as well of the pleasure 
that was given by the whole world of marvels that was the cathedral—the 
world that was built, massed, knitted, austere in colour, yet with magically 
tinted light coming from windows placed where the worshipper was not 
distracted by them. And is not this the pleasure that to our own day we 
get from a French picture? Is not a good Cézanne as splendidly massed 
as Notre Dame itself? Is not a Poussin, for all its painter’s worship of 
Raphaelesque grace, as stout a piece of architecture as any cathedral in 
Normandy ¢ Is not Corot (against his instinct sometimes, for Corot was 
not naturally architectural), is not Renoir even, forced by the tradition 
to retain something of French calculated architectural design ¢ 

It would be easy to over-develop such a theory of French painting, 
and easy seriously to assume that it is justified by the obvious delight of 
Claude Lorraine or Hubert Robert in architecture as subject matter for 
pictures. But architectural quality in painting is much more than the 
mere representation of fine buildings. Guardi and Canaletto painted 
architecture, but nobody would suggest that their work is architectural 
in quality. Italian painting is always rhythmic, from bottom to top, in the 
foreground as in the farthest distance. French painting is not so much 
rhythmic, as massed, arranged, built. Often, with Claude for instance, 
the foreground of a French picture is a base on which the picture is built, 
and is itself no more an integral part of the action than the square in front 
of Notre Dame or of Amiens is part of the design of the cathedral. It 
leads the eye to the action of the picture, but apart from its introauctory 
function it is of little interest. By itself it does not contribute to esthetic 
enjoyment as the foreground of, for instance, ‘‘ The Virgin of the Rocks ”” 
does, 

And even apart from foregrounds and superimposed design, French 
pictures are architectural. The figures are sometimes as if carved in 
rock. Poussin’s figures or David’s suggest that the model could not 
have maintained his attitude had he not petrified immediately after striking 
it. And this is more or less true of French pictures even where the drama 
is less strenuous than it usually is with Poussin. It is true of Fouquet’s 
portrait of Juvénal des Ursulins, of almost any Clouet portrait, of Ingres’ 
“‘ Jeanne d’Arc,”’ of his portrait of Monsieur Bertin (even, indeed, of his 
adorable portrait of the young Bartolini exhibited at the ‘‘ Cent Ans de 
Peinture Francaise ’”’ exhibition of 1922), of the figuresin Courbet’s “ Burial 
at Ornans,’”’ and of most of Cézanne’s figures, of those in the well-known 
‘* Bacchanales,” of the ‘‘ Femme Cousant,” of the card-players in the 
Louvre, ‘‘ Jeu de Cartes.” 

The great exception to this general truth about French painting is, 
of course, Watteau, just as the great exception to the general truth that 
Italian painting is essentially rhythmic is Piero della Francesca. Piero is 
powerful, Watteau graceful, Piero architectural, and Watteau rhythmic. 
But Piero is not without rhythm; and fancy, at least, can connect even 
Watteau with the cathedral. For Watteau’s Féte Galante differs from 
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the Italian in having most often, not merely a landscape, but a weil 
wooded landscape, for a background, and there is an old theory—I forget 
whose it is—that the French cathedral was itself a reflection of the Northern 
forest. Other French painters are not without rhythm of course. (Neither, 
for that matter, is architecture without rhythm, but it is a different rhythm 
from the rhythm of painting. It is more a matter of mathematics.) Poussin, 
architectural as he is, can ravish as well as impress, and Cosimo Tura 
and Mantegna are as architectural as they are rhythmic. They are 
imposing as well as exciting, and more impressive than any French painter 
in oils before Cézanne. For it has to be remembered that French painting 
begins after, not during, the time of the triumph of French genius. The 
French parallels to the great Italian painters of the Renaissance are the 
architects of the twelfth and thirteenth centuries. But not even Cosimo 
Tura’s great lunette in the Louvre is more impressive than Cézanne’s 
‘* Still Life,”” which hangs in an out-of-the-way gallery two floors above it. 
For Cézanne, though he carries on the French tradition, is different from 
the painters who went before him. With them the architectural obsession 
is a difficulty, because it does not blend with the prevailing Italianate 
ideal of rhythm in painting. But inthe freedom of the nineteenth century 
—and the nineteenth century in France was more free, more experimental, 
more courageous in every sphere of human activity than almost any period 
in any country in the history of modern civilisation—Cézanne completed 
the work begun by Delacroix—or as some maintain by Louis Gabriel 
Moreau—of emancipating French painting from the tyranny of the 
Italian Renaissance. Where, in Italian pictures, even architecture seems 
as supple and graceful as the human body, with Cézanne even the human 
body becomes a piece of architecture. It is, however, significant that the 
Cézanne picture in the Louvre to which I have referred, one of his most 
successful achievements, and one of the greatest of all modern pictures, is 
not a figure picture at all. Its subject matter is merely some apples lying 
ona table covered with a patterned cloth. But it has such life as the greatest 
of all architects, the Frenchmen. of the twelfth and thirteenth centuries, 


created by massing stones against each other at Chartres and Amiens, at 
Rheims and Paris. 


PORTRAIT OF A GENTLEMAN. 
From a Painting 
By 
PATRICK J. TUOHY, A.R.H.A. 


The Second Wednesday. 


By H. L. MORROW. 


NUMBER 7 Flood Square, South, had seen, just as had the others 
on the North side, the East and the West, much better days. These 
were, of course, those ‘* spacious days ” when the great Lord Charlemont 
used to visit there, but that was a long time ago, and none of the present 
residents could be expected to know anything about that. It had seen 
better days in more recent times, however, but even of these all but Mrs. 
Ruttledge were abysmally ignorant. Mrs. Ruttledge had seen, as she 
herself once put it, the Decline and Fall of Flood Square. When her 
husband died in the early ’eighties of last century there was but one 
side of the Square in tenements; now all four had succumbed, though 
one house remained, one fortress of the old régime, as she herself styled 
it, No. 7. The process of disintegration had been slow, and, therefore, 
to interested onlookers comparatively painless. People had died here 
and there, and instead of new tenants driving up in hansoms and four- 
wheelers, the houses had been let out to semi-vagrants whose goods and 
chattels arrived and were laid to rest by night, and most of whom, in 
their turn, went their ways again in the same obscurity. And with the 
gradual encroachment on her fortress, Mrs. Ruttledge would turn in her 
armchair by the drawingroom fire, and ask Ursula, her maid, cook, 
housekeeper, and companion: ‘‘ What are they like, the new tenants, 
Ursula¢ Ought I to call on them, do you think ...¢” But Mrs. 
Ruttledge never got further than that, for Ursula always broke in with 
the same answer, and so the conversation would end. And now, 
in the year of Our Lord 1924, Flood Square was become a gaunt ruin, 
a more heart-rending spectacle, even, than the fallen monument of 
Ozymandias. Ursula was dead, but Mrs. Ruttledge still lived on, 
surrounded by tarnished gilt and silver, decaying and leprous plaster. 
Ursula’s place had been taken by the less romantically-named Aggie, 
to whom Mrs. Ruttledge was something unworthy of pity and almost 
beneath scorn. Aggie was small, slovenly, black-haired, and cared a 
great deal more for the active and extreme side of political partisanship 
than was good for her. Her ‘‘ nights-off ’’ were spent, for the most part, 
in heckling speakers at open-air political meetings. She had ‘‘ done 
her bit ’? for Ireland in a rather noisy and obtrusive fashion, and seldom 
let you forget it. When Father Devine (a frequent caller on the Protestant 
and Conservative Mrs. Ruttledge) came to pay his monthly visit at his 
old friend’s, she would loudly bang the door after him, having 
previously announced him to her mistress as ‘‘ the ould priest.” And 
yet in her little box of a bedroom hung an oleograph of Our Lady of 
Perpetual Succour, before which she kept burning night and day a small 
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red lamp to signify her devotion. Such was the temperament of 
Aggie—a misfit, if ever there was one, in No. 7. 

Mrs. Ruttledge had never since Ursula’s death stirred from the second 
floor. Her life was spent between her bedroom and the drawingroom. 
Not for years now had she been to the upstairs bedrooms which had once 
been her children’s and the servants’, nor even to the ground floor where her 
kitchen, her breakfastroom and her diningroom still slumbered on, over- 
laid with dust and tarnish, She did not know that for many years now 
the once gleaming brasswork in her hall had felt neither polish nor the 
rub of a cloth; that the rugs were worn to shreds, or that her Sheraton 
sideboard, now a receptacle for groceries, was scored and scraped almost 
beyond recognition. Only the drawingroom and her own bedroom 
retained something of their former glamour, though even here the rugs 
had long since begun to show ominous gaps, the mirrors to crack 
and tarnish, the wallpaper to peel and grow brown with damp, and the 
plaster-work of the ceilings to crumble and fall. As in the case of Flood 
Square, the disintegration, coming gradually, had almost taken place 
unnoticed, and though Mrs. Ruttledge would not have believed it, her 
house was now a ruin, soon to tumble about her ears. Even though 
those last refuges of life in that grim barrack of a house, her bedroom 
and the drawingroom, were fast crumbling and joining the others in faded 
disarray, she still felt pride in them. 

Mrs. Ruttledge’s life consisted very largely of the ever-revolving 
panorama show of memory wherein old faces flickered for a moment 
and were gone. Herenemies would have told you, had you reminded them 
of her, that she was now become a crank and rather a sad old bore; her 
friends, that her mind had somehow or other snapped, and that she was 
much less than a shadow of her former self. Thus it was that the number 
of her friends had so dwindled that they now numbered only three—the 
Misses Legge and Father Devine, who each called on her once a month 
with something more or less like regularity. It was true that, now well 
into the seventies, Mrs. Rutiledge’s outlook had undergone a change. 
She was no longer arch; her once clever, if more than often cruelly-barbed, 
wit had now become an unending billow of optimistic platitudes. She 
sat in her chair smiling at her guests, telling them again and again that 
it was far too kind of them to remember an old woman. Sometimes, 
but not often, she spoke to the Misses Legge of old friends. She enquired 
after their health as if she had seen and spoken with them only the week 
before, and re-told, again and again, mild scandals concerning them as 
if they had only just taken place. For her Time had remained stationary. 
The Misses Ladbrooke, now indisputable spinsters of no uncertain age, were 
still for her ‘‘ the Ladbrooke girls,” and old Lord Joycey, ‘* young Dick.” 

One afternoon in early May the Misses Legge were surprised to 
find Mrs, Ruttledge busy at her writing desk, the floor beside her littered 
with sheets of paper and old letters. (The-ink had long since dried up 
and her pens had become rusty and corroded.) When her guests arrived 
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they found her scribbling on an old envelope with a little red stump of 
a pencil which might at one time have heen used for marking a dance card. 
Without turning round from her seat she beckoned to them with her 
left hand to be seated, which they did in a mild amazement. After some 
minutes had elapsed she faced them, suddenly and unexpectedly. 

*“You must pardon me, my dears,” she began, rising to embrace 
them, *‘ but ever since you were here last I have been thinking out a 
wonderful scheme.” 

** Wonderful scheme ¢”’ echoed the Misses Legge almost in unison. 
They evidently regarded Mrs. Ruttledge as considerably past anything 
of the kind. 

But Mrs. Ruttledge had only paused to take breath. Having done 
so, she hurried on to the point. ‘‘ I’ve been thinking, you know, it 
suddenly struck me, I really don‘t know why, but it did, that they’d all 
forgotten me and that I had almost forgotten them. It would be so nice 
to have them all together again.” 

** Them all¢ But who, exactly, do you mean?’ quizzed the elder 
Miss Legge, trying to twist her question, somehow or other, into comment. 

“Why, them all,’ declared the old woman with some force. 
** Wilmot O’Shaughnessy, young Dick Joycey, Amanda Vincent, Robina 
La Touche, little Millicent Darley, the Ladbrooke girls, the new Countess 
of Aylesbury, and—oh, you know them all.” 

The two spinsters were dumbfounded. They stared in silence, 
their tongues tied, their minds shocked by the old woman’s unspeakable 
and unprecedented audacity. Why, half the people she had mentioned 
were in their graves, and the other half had long since given up social 
jaunts, at least as far north as Flood Square. They looked at one another 
in amazement, while Mrs. Ruttledge, dangling the little red pencil by its 
cord, smiled at them through a mist of rising tears. 

‘‘ An At Home,” she said quietly, after some time. ‘‘ My old At 
Home day, you remember, was the second Wednesday,” and she handed 
them from her desk a soiled visiting card with the legend printed on it. 
‘* I was thinking,” she continued, ‘‘ that we might have a little At Home 
for them. Nothing elaborate, you know. Just a little friendly chat; 
ana you’d both help me, wouldn’t you? Aggie is so ae 

‘* Of course we'd help,” chimed in Agatha Legge ; ‘* but—don’t you 
see it will be rather difficult getting hold of some of them, don’t you think ¢ ” 
Neither of them had the courage to remind her of those who had died. 
Why, it was not so long ago that she herself had spoken of their deaths, 
and now she was prattling of them as if they were still alive. 

“*T don’t think,” said Mrs. Ruttledge, ‘‘ that we need trouble about 
not finding them.” She turned to her writing desk once more for a little 
leather-covered book which she handed them. ‘‘ I have all the addresses 
here, and in alphabetical order, too. There will be no difficulty,” and. 
she tugged the bell rope for Aggie to bring in the tea. 
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The Misses Legge had protested vigorously that afternoon, but all 
to no purpose. They had stayed until it was almost dinner time, only 
to lose their point and see Mrs. Ruttledge carry hers. They could do 
little by direct statement : that much they realised from the start, and so 
felt all the more hopeless. To have told their hostess that her old friends 
were either dead or had forgotten her utterly would have been a simple 
and effective way of ending the argument. But its cruelty frightened them, 
and so they stalked reality from afar. They dared not suggest to her that 
her house was no longer fit for the reception of guests, and that the creak- 
ing stairs and passages had become perilous; that there was very little 
likelihood of her friends accepting the invitation, or that to them Flood 
Square had become a synonym for the dingiest of slums. There remained 
only one thing for them to do—to tour the drawingrooms of Dublin and 
induce her old acquaintances to rally round her for one last At Home. 
To this they devoted themselves with energy. Opposition they broke 
down as a woodman with an axe; remembrance they skilfully kindled 
in the hearts of the forgetful. The great day promised fair to be a success. 
The Misses Legge had rallied fifty followers round the old standard, 
and there were still chances of more. 

The great day had dawned. Aggie, impertinent and treating with 
very slightly veiled irony the whole proceedings, was busy sweeping the 
hall, dusting with an oily rag the picture frames, and polishing (the word 
is her own) the ornaments. It had taken her and a charwoman the better 
part of the previous day to scour and clean out the diningroom. With 
the removal of the dust, the cracks became more visible : the huge room 
looked even bleaker and more deserted than before. 

The Misses Legge arrived in the morning and stayed for lunch. 
They drove up in a cab piled high with flowers from their garden in Balls- 
bridge, and soon after commenced their work of transformation. The 
musty rooms began to smell and look like a florists’ shop, so profuse were 
the decorations, Ivy tresses trailed across the mantelpieces and sprayed 
unexpectedly from all manner of urns and vases. Sweet-scented and 
multi-coloured flowers lay scattered everywhere, in every possible cranny, 
in every possible receptacle. Shortly after lunch the caterer’s van arrived 
with trayloads of cakes, loaves, dishes, and everything for the commissariat. 
Mrs. Ruttledge bustled about in a heliotrope dress, slightly altered here 
and there by the younger Miss Legge to meet the exigencies of current 
fashions. She wore a delicately-worked fichu, a heavy chatelaine, and 
on her fingers the massed resources of her jewel-box. She seemed 
flushed and thrilled, and her words were punctuated with short breaths, 
rendering them even less coherent than usual. 

“‘ Charming, charming,” was all she could find time to say. Her 
thoughts were among the events of the next few hours, At three o'clock, 
as she bustled about the diningroom, looking on at the Misses Legge 
cutting bread and cake, and putting here and there a finishing touch to 
the flowers and decorations, she unaccountably broke down. ‘‘ It’s so 
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good of them, so good of you all,” she wept as she was led upstairs to her 
bedroom by the perfectly self-possessed Annie Legge. At a quarter to 
four a ring at the door announced a telegram boy. Mrs. Ruttledge, 
believing it to be the first of her guests, rose, and, red-eyed and breathless, 
insisted on making her way down into the hall. Lady Danecourt had 
sprained her ankle and was unable to come. 

A quarter of an hour later the guests began to arrive. They drove 
up in cabs, taxis, private cars, and one or two in landaus. Flood Square, 
quickly apprehending that something unusual was afoot in the mysterious 
Number Seven, had gathered round the doorstep in increasing numbers, 
and as each successive guest drove up the children and bareheaded women 
rent the air with shrill and derisive cheers. Miss Legge, fearing some- 
thing in the nature of a riot, ordered Aggie to try and disperse them, 
but was met with a blank and mutinous refusal. There was nothing for 
it but to let things pass as if unnoticed. In the drawingroom the din of 
the crowds outside had become almost unbearable. Their shouts of 
derision pierced the subdued chatter of the guests, rendering conver- 
sation more and more hopeless. 

Mrs. Ruttledge stood by the drawingroom door, tears welling in 
her eyes, clutching with her left hand a chipped and tarnished Louis 
Quinze chair. Asher guests entered she stepped forward and squeezed 
their hands gently, welcoming them all with the same soft-whispered 
phase: ‘‘ It was good of you to remember, so kind of you to come.” 
And then she would let go their hands again and allow them to merge 
into the steady swelling knots and little groups of chatterers. At four- 
thirty Agatha Legge, who had been assisting her at the door, left her to 
hurry downstairs to her sister. Mrs. Ruttledge from her place at the door 
surveyed her guests through an ingeniously-wrought gold lorgnette. 
How pleased they all looked, how spirited their conversation! She had 
never, she felt, seen an At Home where things had run more smoothly. 
One might as well be in the house of an old friend, so little anxiety was 
there to be felt. There were Lord and Lady Lambourne, the Ladbrooke 
girls, Mrs. Charlie Condon—they had all grown so changed, and yet, 
with the passing of the years, how could it have been otherwise? Some 
of them, she confessed to herself, she could not place at all, but, no doubt, 
before the afternoon had passed, they would all come back to her and she 
would remember. A tall man beside her, telling a story to some acquaint- 
ances, jostled her. She turned round, but his back was still to her and 
she could not recognise him. 

As she looked on in a roseate dream at these old friends who had been 
so kind as to remember her, Agatha returned with a message from Annie 
that tea was ready downstairs. The news spread and very soon the room 
half-emptied. Mrs. Ruttledge stayed on among the remaining chatterers, 
hoping to catch a glimpse of some remembered face. At a window there 
sat a tall angular-looking woman and a little withered old man, the move- 
ments of whose hands reminded her of young Dick Joycey’s. She 
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advanced towards them. The angular-looking woman looked up from her 
companion and smiled complacently. 

‘*T hope you’re pleased with everything, Mrs. Ruttledge. We are 
having such a jolly time.’”’ It was Mrs. Mortimer. There could be no 
mistaking the voice, the slight twist in the mouth. The wizened little man 
nodded his head and wheezed something about old times. 

‘*T was just telling Mr. Linaker,’’ began the tall woman, ‘* how 
you once saved Lord Epsworth’s life in the hunting field, down at your 
father’s place in Clare.” 

Mrs. Ruttledge shook her head. Linaker? She had forgotten 
the name. How very unfortunate! And Lord Epsworth¢: She had 
remembered being presented to him when he was Viceroy, but that was 
the only time she had ever seen him. And her father’s place was in Louth. 
Annie Mortimer must be dreaming. 

** And I was just telling Miss Ledwidge,” broke in the little old man, 
‘* how true, I thought, were the old copy-book aphorisms we used to 
pen so unthinkingly, long ago—about old friends being best, the child being 
father to the man, and Procrastination being the thief of Time. I’ve 
taken to reading Ralph Waldo Trine of late, a great thinker. Did you 
ever come across ‘ In Tune with the Infinite?’ ” 

The afternoon wore on. Mrs. Ruttledge, a little tired, sat in her 
armchair near the fireplace, The guests moved about the room, joining 
and breaking away again from little groups. Outside the crowds on the 
street had dispersed, except for a few ragged urchins on the front steps 
who lingered on in the hope that the ‘‘ gentlemen’ would throw them 
a copper or two as they drove away. Conversation buzzed softly and 
amiably, while now and again a high-pitched feminine laugh would rend 
the air with a brilliant cadenza. Both Agatha and Annie Legge had come 
back to the drawingroom and were moving among the guests, returning 
to Mrs. Ruttledge after each little voyage of discovery. 

The old lady, lost in a maze of recollections, gazed on the scene in 
contentment, her eyes glazed with tears. It was a pity, she felt, that so 
many faces had slipped her memory. She could have sworn that a tall 
willowy woman with whom she had been conversing for fully five minutes 
was the elder of the Ladbrooke girls, when Agatha rushed forward with 
a ‘‘ How d’you do, Miss Palmerston? ’’ Only one of the men—Charles. 
Lefanu—had she been able to fix definitely inher mind. As the afternoon 
wore on she began to consider it more prudent to cease addressing them 
by their names. A smile and a handshake would betray nothing, besides 
suggesting pleasantry and a wish to be friendly. And so the afternoon 
passed, Mrs. Ruttledge, with the faithful Agatha by her side, looking 
on contentedly at her guests’ enjoyment. 

At six o'clock there was a decided and almost simultaneous movement 
towards her chair. Hands were stretched forward in what seemed an 
endless profusion, and voices on all sides were heard to say: ‘‘ So kind 
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of you to ask us’’—‘' A charming afternoon ’—‘‘ We did enjoy our- 
selves ’—Quite like old times ”’—‘‘A delightful time, I assure you,” 
and countless other phrases meaning as much or as little, some of which 
she only half-heard, others not at all. In threes and fours the guests 
departed. Their cars were waiting. Mrs. Ruttledge watched them go, 
shook hands with them, and found herself, once or twice, declaring she 
hoped they’d come again. They had smiled, saying they’d love to, and 
had passed on to their waiting cars. As the last of them drove away she 
stood by the window and, drawing back the curtains a little, waved down 
to them. She did not notice that her valedictions were only answered 
by the urchins on the street. 

The great day was over. Agatha and Annie bustled into the room 
after seeing the guests depart. ‘‘ And now, my dear, we must be off,” 
announced Annie. ‘* There’s a committee meeting of the Guild to-night, 
and we’ve promised the President our support against Mrs, Gallagher’s 
faction.” 

** The afternoon,” declared Agatha in her soft, calm voice, ‘‘ went 
off perfectly. A great success. They were all delighted, I’m sure. 
I’ve arranged for the charwoman to call again in the morning.” And 
having bid Mrs. Ruttledge good-bye and promised they would return to 
see her before they went to Greystones for the summer, they made their 
departure. 

The old lady waved them good-bye as they drove away in their car, 
which she could hardly have noticed was a closed one. Returning to her 
seat by the fireplace, she sat down with a sigh and a smile of contentment. 
The sun shot a copper shaft across the worn and threadbare carpet, 
turning to a refulgent glow the flowers in a cracked Sevres bowl. Down- 
stairs Aggie could be heard rattling the teacups and shuffling along the 
passage, while outside on the pavement the children still rattled their 
hoops of rusted iron, calling hoarsely to one another in their play. Some- 
where over the roof-tops a church bell tolled softly, the clear notes hanging 
for a while in the evening air. Purple dusk powdered the streets. 

A sharp rat-tat at the drawingroom door and Aggie was before her, 
hat in hand, and a bundle of what looked like old newspapers under 
her arm. 

‘Tf it’s all the same to you ma’am,” she jerked, ‘‘ I’ll be taking 
to-night off, instead of Saturday.” 

“Very well, Aggie.” And Aggie had made an exit as swift and as 
cyclonic as her entrance. Downstairs the front door banged. The 
old house was again in silence. ' 

Mrs. Ruttledge sat in her seat by the fireplace deep into the dusk, 
Anyone watching her could not fail to have noticed the smiles which, 
like sunlight bursting through shadow-shapes in a wide meadow, now 
and again flitted across her face. Once or twice in the deepening gloom 
she might have been heard to murmur to herself, ‘‘ Too kind, too kind.” 


Notes on a Spanish Writer. 


‘** Clarin"’ (Leopoldo Alas). 
By STANTON PYPER. 


T is to be feared that Spain, with all its traditions, art and literature, is 

but little known to the Ireland of to-day. 

There are reasons for this, of which the chief, I take it, is simply 
this, that Irishmen have at long last made up their minds that Ireland is 
to be, now and for evermore, Irish in all that the word implies, and all 
their energies have been bent to the one purpose to the temporary neglect 
of all else. 

But now that a good long step on the road has been taken and the 
end seems within measurable distance, it may not be amiss to take breath 
for a little while and look across the sea to a neighbouring land whose 
fortunes have been, in days gone by, not so much unlike those of Ireland. 

There are, moreover, ancient bonds uniting the two countries, for, 
according to all our early traditions, it was from Spain that the first Gaels 
to land in Eire set sail on their adventurous voyage over ‘‘ the ever heaving 
sea, the plain that has never been furrowed.” 

We know not the exact spot whence these early Gaels set forth across 
the ocean, but everything points to some bay on the coast that stretches 
from the Pyrenees to Cape Finisterre, the part of Spain that lies nearest 
to Ireland. 

We know that the Celts settled themselves firmly in this land of 
Asturias, between the Cantabrian Mountains and the sea, and their 
descendants live there to this day. They seem to have lived almost 
apart from the rest of the country, shut off by the rugged mountains, 
their faces, doubtless, often set upon the mysterious ocean across which, 
long before, men of their race had ventured forth. 

They were the last to yield to Rome, and for two hundred years 
they held out, single-handed, till at last, after a protracted struggle, they 
surrendered to the armies of Augustus. But they did not give up their 
land, and after planting a garrison here and there, the emperor troubled 
them no more. 

Years rolled on; Rome’s sun sank beneath the horizon, and the Visi- 
goths had their little day. Then came the Saracens, and their triumphant 
march to the Pyrenees, But.on one part of Spain they never trod—the 
land of Asturias never was theirs; they never crossed the Cantabrian 
heights. 

The men c Asturias rose once more as they had risen against the 
Romaas, and fighting side by side with the remnants of the Visigoths 
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under Pelayo, they began that long fight which lasted for close on eight 
hundred years, the fight to free Spain from the Saracen. 

Now, it is worth noting that the writer, about whom I wish to make 
a few notes, was a native of Asturias, and to Irishmen there is'a strange 
significance in the fact that he loves to speak of his native province as 
mi verde Erin ; he speaks of its green pastures and its ‘‘ grey and tranquil 
sky,” and reading his words it almost seems as though he had a vague 
longing, coming down, maybe, through countless generations, for those 
*“ grass green ”’ plains and that grey soft sky he had never seen. 

** Clarin "” (Leopoldo Alas) lived but for a few years, dying in 1901 
at the age of forty-nine, but in those few years he did notable work, and 
his name stands out more and more clearly as the years pass by. 

To understand his work it is needful to know something of the times 
in which he lived. In Spain they were times of bitter, tragic strife, in 
which brother fought against brother, father against son. On one side 
Republicans, on the other Carlists fought to the bitter end, only to find, 
as is not unusual in these cases, that tout le monde travaille pour le roi de 
Prusse, in this case the ‘‘ constitutional ”’ Alfonso. 

In medio tutissimus ibis was the opinion of the majority, and parlia- 
mentary government was given its chance. Who could have foreseen in 
those days its pitiful ending: Or is it but an interregnum, giving it a 
chance to purge itself of its sins and humbly begin a new life. Truth 
to tell, the word ‘‘ parliamentary ’’ no longer commands the hushed respect 
which once attended it. Looking round at some of the parliaments of 
our day one thinks of Washington’s despairing words: ‘* Are these the 
men with whom I must defend America ¢” 

Yet it cannot be denied that at its outset parliamentary government 
had its successes in Spain. It had one man of genius—Castelar, but 
he, alas! left no successor. 

During the lifetime of Clarin, however, politics had not become 
altogether a trade, and the man with ideals (how your true politician hates 
him !) could still make his voice heard. 

But beside the strife of parties there were other and even bitterer 
strifes in Spain. Old ways of thinking were being rudely challenged, 
age-old traditions were being held up to mockery, and alike in literature 
and in philosophy the watchword of many was Positivism, a dogmatic 
and narrow: creed, which, professing to base itself on ‘‘ science,” had for 
a time gained the upper hand, not only in Spain, but throughout Europe. 
At that time, not to be a Positivist, in one form or another, was to be 
‘* reactionary "—that word so often used as a bogey by those to whom this 
year’s fashions in art and literature are dogmas eternal and unassailable. 

It is here that we touch on the peculiar signifiance of Clarin’s work. 
Almost alone among the younger Spanish writers of his day he obstinately 
refused to bow to the prevailing fashion. 

A profound student of philosophy, he hated, above all things, what 
he calls ‘‘ una filosofia de café, which to make itself understood, to be clear 
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in the eyes of the crowd, flees from deep speculations and contents itself 
with the criterion of the infallible senses.” 

To him life was, above all things, deeply spiritual, and in his fine 
Cartas a Hamlet he pleads eloquently for the anhelo de idealidad, the need 
to look through and beyond the narrow conceptions of a purely materialist 
view of life, at the same time holding himself rigidly aloof from what he 
calls the ‘‘ charlatanry of neo-mysticism.” 

To a man of Clarin’s temperament the genius of Renan made a 
peculiar appeal, an appeal due perhaps—who knows ¢—to hidden half- 
divined bonds of race, the Celt of the Asturias looking across the seas to 
the Celt of Brittany. 

In his two articles, ‘‘Mi Renan” and ‘‘ El retrato de Renan,” he 
shows an affection and a sympathy for the great French writer which bear 
eloquent testimony to the deep understanding with which he had read 
his work. 

Piercing beneath the veil of irony he found the deep under- 
lying spirituality of Renan’s mind, a spirituality which found expression 
in such undying words as (to use Clarin’s translation) *‘ vivir en la con- 
sciencia de Dios, es la mejor inmortalidad que cabe,’’ and in the last words 
Renan ever spoke, ‘‘ Que salga el sol del lado del Partenén ”—words 
spoken in delirium, it is true, yet, as Clarin says, what light may that 
fire of delirium not have shed ! 

Like all good Spaniards, and, for that matter, all good men throughout 
the civilized world, Clarin takes off his hat to the last and greatest of the 
caballeros andantes, the immortal hidalgo, Don Quijote de la Mancha. 

‘*T am,” he says, ‘* one of those who make it a point, every two or 
three years, to read my Quijote through from beginning to end.” 

““ It is,” he continues, ‘‘ nuestro libro, la Biblia profana espanola.”’ 

And yet, and yet—in spite of all the lip homage that Spaniards pay to 
their one world book, their one book which commands universal homage, 
Clarin admits with sorrow that to the majority of his fellow-countrymen 
it remains nominis umbra, one of those books of which the great French 
wit wrote, ‘‘ leur renom grandit a mesure qu’on ne les lit plus.” 

And what has been its fate abroad ¢ A name known toall, in the minds 
of most associated with a few hackneyed scenes distorted and misunder- 
stood, its tragic irony and deep humanity guessed by a few elect souls, 
who at rare intervals have given utterance to their thoughts—Boileau, 
Heine, Tolstoy—the last-named in particular, who alone, perhaps, has 
grasped the sad sublimity of that last chapter, in which the poor hidalgo 
comes back to his senses ! 

As Clarin truly says, Cervantes has fared but indifferently at the hands 
of his translators; and after all what is any translation’ —a poor thing 
at the best. 

As regards the standard version in English, that of Shelton, and 
speaking for myself, I would say that, being made at a time when the 
English tongue was still vigorous and racy, it retains a certain smack of 
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the original, which saves it from the commonplace. Yet to me it is 
doubtful whether Shelton ever grasped the true inwardness of the work, 
and, as he himself admits, he made his version in a hurry, of which the 
marks are all too evident. 

To come from the general to the particular, I will content myself 
with pointing out one passage where the flatly literal version of Shelton, 
to my mind, entirely fails to bring out the irony of Cervantes, an irony 
so deep, and at times so subtly expressed, that to most, including, I fancy, 
Shelton himself, it has never been apparent at all. 

The passage in question refers to Sancho Panza. I will give the 
Spanish first and then my own version, which, though not clinging closely 
to the letter, brings out, I think, the idea that was in Cervantes’ mind. 
** En este tiempo solicité Don Quijote a un labrador vecino suyo, hombre 
de bien (si es que este titulo se puede dar al que es pobre) ”—‘‘ About 
this time Don Quijote approached a neighbour of his, a ploughman and 
a good man (if indeed this title may be given to one who has few of this 
world’s goods).”’ 

The point is the use of the word “‘ bien,’’ (“good’’) which in 
Spanish, as in English, has a double meaning 

The sad fact remains that, as Clarin laments, Cervantes has never 
yet had a great man to interpret him, or fully understand him. 

To pass on to the other works of Leopold Alas. In his ‘‘ Ensayos y 
Revistas ’’ he gives us in ‘‘ Camus” a delightful sketch of his student 
days and an equally delightful appreciation of Alfredo Camus, under 
whom he studied the literae humaniores at Madrid. Alas describes his 
first entry into the lecture room in 1871, a timid provincial student who 
has come to try for a degree in Philosophy and Letters. 

He finds himself among a crowd of young fellows, all of them unknown 
to him, all of them filled with the exuberance of youth, tenacious of the 
peculiar privileges which the student class has always held in Spain, 
where universities are of immemorial antiquity, and not seldom noisy and 
even turbulent. 

What they approve they applaud with vigour, and their signs of 
disapproval are equally marked. 

On this particular morning, as luck would have it, Alas stumbled 
into the Philosophy class, and there before him stood the lecturer, who, 
to his eyes, appeared more like ‘‘ a Moor in a frock coat ” than anything 
else. ‘‘ And for the matter of that,’’ says Alas, ‘‘ what he said might 
have been in Arabic, for all I understood of it.” 

This young man, who spoke with a kind of passionate eloquence of 
the one subject to which he had devoted his life, and whose mysteries he 
expounded with the mystic rapture of a priest speaking before the altar, 
was Urbano Gonzalez Serrano, and once the student came to understand 
kim he entered into his enthusiasm, and the two became life-long friends. 

The following morning, somewhat earlier, Alas entered the lecture 
hall, and this time he beheld a genial old man, alert and wiry, with twinkling 
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eye and lively gestures, and the clear-cut face of an antique cameo, This 
was Camus, who taught Letters. 

There are, as Clarin says, professors and professors. There are those 
in whom the letter indeed killeth, who approach Latin or Greek literature 
with the same deadly conscientiousness with which they would approach 
a course of veterinary surgery. 

But Camus was not one of them. To begin with, he knew well that 
to most of the young fellows before him Latin literature, which in those 
days all law students had to take up, was but one more burden cast upon 
their aching shoulders as they stumbled up their steep and stony path—the 
path which led to the longed-for goal, the right to plead and counter- 
plead, to browbeat witnesses and to pocket fees. 

So he did not cast his pearls before them, but reserved them for the 
devoted few who took up Letters as a special study and not merely in 
order to scrape through a law course. 

As for the others, he bent all his efforts to give them a real tincture, 
however slight, of those sublime Humanities which, flowing from the one 
original fount, have broadened out into the literatures of what we call 
modern Europe. 

He would take a Latin author and transpose him, as it were, into 
terms of modern literature, ranging at will from Shakespeare to Dante, 
from Rabelais to Cervantes. And by dint of trying he really succeeded 
in awakening in the minds of many of his hearers something of that love 
for letters which he felt himself. 

Naturally he was eyed askance by many of his fellow-professors, 
who thought of time-tables and manuals of study, and could not for the 
lise of them understand how a man of his profound scholarship could 
bear his learning so lightly. 

For Camus, too, Alas had a life-long affection, and the old man’s 
death he felt as a personal loss. 

Turning to the novels and stories written by Alas, we may mention 
** Su tinico hijo,” a subtle and convincing study of a little old-world 
Spanish town, where the Romanticism of the eighteen-forties still lingered 
and people still lived in an atmosphere of blighted loves, clandestine 
meetings and romantic elopements ; this town, with its one decayed theatre, 
where superannuated actors and actresses still played to an appreciative 
audience the parts that had won them applause in their youth. 

In his short stories and sketches—his eventas—Alas excels. He 
gives us some peculiarly Spanish types, types to be found only in Spain, 
or perhaps now and then in Ireland—for instance, Don Angel Cuervo in 
*““ Cuervo.” Here we have a figure only to be matched in Ireland, if 
indeed there, 

Cuervo is a man who holds some small post, almost a sinecure, in 
the episcopal palace of the little city of Laguna. To eke out his scanty 
fare, Don Angel has hit on a truly original idea. He becomes the friend 
of all, he manages to secure a footing in every household in the district, 
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and then, in course of time, he becomes, by force of long-standing habit, 
the inevitable, always expected, and, as it were, indispensable mourner 
at every funeral that takes place, and the equally indispensable guest at 
every wake. 

But, as they say in Spain, ‘‘ No hay miel sin hiel "—‘‘ No honey 
without gall,”” and poor Don Angel has managed, in spite of all his efforts 
to be the friend of each and all, to raise up a few enemies, chief among 
whom is the local doctor, one Torcuato Resma, a being doubly odious to 
Don Angel, for his strenuous but unavailing efforts to reduce the local 
death-rate to a minimum. 

The antagonism between these two leads to long and bitter strife, 
but eventually Don Angel prevails, and popular indignation at Torcuato 
Resma’s well-meant, but not infrequently ill-timed, efforts in the cause of 
sanitation leads to the final withdrawal of the doctor, who leaves Laguna 
in dudgeon, shaking off its dust from his feet. 

In this tale one meets with a curiously Irish type : ‘‘ Anton el Bobo,”’ 
** Anthony the Amaddén.” 

In another of his eventas, ‘‘ El Sombrero del senor cura,”’ Alas, as 
it were, sums up for us his own special philosophy of life, which may be 
defined as a holding-on to the permanent, to that which endures and will 
continue to endure because its roots are deep-seated in humanity itself. 

In this eventa Alas introduces us to the humble old parish priest, whose 
one silk hat, bought years ago, has been in the fashion and again out of it 
more times than the owner can remember. 

But he clings to it still, for he knows it will last him out and do him 
good service to the end, and, as for the fashion, well, if out of it to-day it 
will be in it again, sooner or latter, so what does it matter ¢ 

And the old man says he chose his hat as he chose his calling—to 
be nunc et semper. 

I, too, says Alas, have chosen my ideas because I believe in them; 
they have been out of fashion, perhaps now they are prevailing, for a 
time—but it may not be for long. 

Well, never mind, I have chosen them. Et nunc et semper. 


Song for Hurlers and Others. 


I, 
Lift the hurley, throw the ball ! 
Life’s the game, the umpire’s call ! 


II. 
This old earth goes round and round 
Spinning through the skiey ground, 
Ever since the sun went in 
With his bright caman to win ; 
With a puck to send the moon, 
Harvest-high, a lover’s boon ; 
To drive planets past the pole— 
Up, my hearty, at the goal ! 
To lift meteors and hit 
Comets out of reach of wit. 


III. 
Hurling is a powerful game— 
All my heart burns into flame; 
I am like the sun to-day, 
Throw the ball in! Let me play! 
Throw me sorrow, throw me care, 
I will hit them fair and square ; 
Throw me treason, throw me spite, 
I will swing them out of sight ; 
Throw me craft and throw me tricks, 
In they go between the sticks ! 


IV. 
Throw, oh, throw in, like a man, 
And I'll play as best I can, 


DAVID GRAVE. 
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The Mission Sermon. 


By MAURICE WALSH. 


BATTISTO, supercargo of the caravel, The Nina, out of Genoa, on 

the last tack homewards, was beginning to be afraid that he would 
never get there, except, it might be, as a water-tossed bit of human wrack, 
a sight pleasing to no one but his enemies, and he had a few. Battisto 
was a good supercargo, but a craven sailor, and, with the wind holding 
stubbornly south by west, and the beetling head of Calebra foaming 
through its black teeth a bare half-league to port, he began to have a fear 
or two for his comfortable round body. Worse than that, he began 
to have a fear for his lean soul, inasmuch as some inconsiderate devil 
brought to his mind certain carousals in the soldida at Barthelona, out 
of which port thay had sailed four days ago. 

** Be stout-hearted, Battisto,’’ cried the hardy, tall shipmaster, 
Cristofero. ‘Ido not like the pale chops to you. The wind will give 
us the half-point we need with the swing of the tide. The black nose 
of Calebra will never dint my little Nina.” 

But Battisto noticed that, having spoken, Cristofero clamped his 
jaws into a vice and gathered into his eyes that supreme hardihood that 
unflinchingly looks at disaster. Consider then Battisto’s growing terrors. 
Minding his sins, he had no faith in the stern winds of God, or the pagan 
tides of the sea, or the greedy nose of Calebra Punta. God was a stern 
God, with little mercy on a sinner of the flesh, and no supercargo in a 
hurry would waste prayers on unrelenting justice. But there were the 
saints, the good and kindly saints, once men and women—weak enough, 
too, on occasion—like himself. Ah! the saints and the Mother of all 
the saints, save him this bitter'day...! 

Thus Battisto prayed—to all the saints, and in particular to his 
own patron, Saint Boromeo, the pleasant and busy patron of all sailors 
out of Genoa Port. He minded the quiet deep sanctuary of that saint 
in the narrow ways behind the harbour, the little squat church planted 
firmly on the kindly earth that was level and trustworthy and not given 
to heavings and rollings and treacherous wet drownings. And he minded 
the black statue of the good saint within the gilt railings of his shrine 
with the votary candle-gleams shining on the carven curves of his robes. 
Sinful and neglectful supercargo that he was ! Ingrate that had never 
burned a candle to the glory and the goodness of the saint, his patron ! 
But that neglect would be remedied—let him but set foot on firm ground, 
Blessed Boromeo, and this very day it would be remedied. AQ three- 
pound candle of wax would blaze in the sanctuary to show all Heaven 
and Genoa the gratitude of a poor sailorman. ; 

The unrelenting wind of God did not alter one small fraction of the 
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fraction of a point. To the distraught mind of Battisto a sudden squall 
but expressed the dissatisfaction of his patron at the puny offering he 
had vowed. Grown desperate, in plain view of the white foam that slowly 
towered up the black face of Calebra and slowly sank again, he promised 
one—two—three seven-pound candles of white wax. In less than a 
minute and in the last minute he vowed three ten-pound candles of the wax 
of the bees of Carniola. 

And then and in due course the tide turned, the wind veered its 
half-point south, and the capable Cristofero rounded the wet nose of 
Calebra by a short cable and went romping up the harbour of Genoa 
under his shreds of canvas. 

Battisto came to his senses with a prompt resiliency. It is even to 
be feared that he forgot his thanksgiving. Behind his relief was an uneasy 
thought of the immense, the terrible, the bowelless price of votary candles 
that are made of the lovely translucent wax of the golden bees of Carniola 
—and three ten-pound candles at that. It might be that he could not 
help thinking of Saint Boromeo as—well, as something of a usurer. 

However, at that juncture much time was not given Battisto to consider 
his hasty vow and its fulfilment. The anxious Messer Spezza, Israelite, 
businessman, financier, scarecrow, hook-nosed rascal, and owner of the 
gallant Nina, was amongst the customs’ hawks at the pier-head, and had 
Battisto’s ear before the caraval was tied up. Down in the narrow cabin 
there was an hour’s—two hours’ talk over stores and manifests and profits, 
and profits and certain lack of profits. On the whole, the Messer was 
pleased without showing it, and, with no more than the usual bitter twinge, 
allocated Battisto his dues and his commissions and a miracle of ten pesa 
thrown in. 

Thereafter Battisto had time to think. Not a doubt of it, but the 
good Saint Boromeo pricked his attention and got it. Wax of Carniola, 
like old ivory, honey, amber and pale gold, cost two score and five pesa 
the pound. Able figurer that he was by calling, he had the total sum 
already in his mind: one thousand and three hundred and fifty pesa. 
Saints in Heaven! All the saints but one! What extortion! The 
profits of half a voyage! And all for the swing of a neap tide and a bare 
half-point of wind-shift—like enough mere natural phenomena. Still 
Battisto was not the man to cheat a saint of his dues, however question- 
able their earning. To do so was full of risk, and—but no man could 
help the rebellious wanderings of the mind. 

Let Battisto examine, then, the resources to his hand and see where 
he stood. Not all his resources, mark you. No saint, not even a bowel- 
less saint like a certain one, would expect him to meddle with the small 
—the ah! too small capital tied up in the row of houses—not brothels 
as was said—in the soldida at Barthelona, in the wine shop at Cadiz, in 
the silk-mill at Spittalfields. . He counted out his current cash—a note 
or two on a Venetian bank, a few fat hundred-pesa pieces, a multitude 
of smaller coins—down to the last lira, which is the thirteenth part 
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of a tassi-par, which is the sixth part of a pesa, which is about a penny- 
farthing. Three thousand pesa he made it, and as much over as would 
buy him a stoup of wine. Wine! the heady brown wine of Chiara! 
Mother of Saints !_ when the maw of your children is filled, how is a man 
to fill his own—with the wine of Chiara that was the blood of him, the 
tender young capon in oil, the anchovies and the olives, and the—certain 
other things to be had in his favourite hostel, The Blue Griffon, in the 
Via Crucis. 

Pristi! His head was buzzing with figures; there was nothing 
but wind in his stomach ; the marrow of his bones was water. Let him 
drink and eat this night and the morrow would resolve his problem. 


He scrambled notes and coins back into his fat leather purse, stuck 
a dagger under his arm-pit, called a Levantine to shoulder his sea-box, 
and hurried ashore. 


It took Battisto the whole of three days to fill himself with drink 
and meat, to sate the energy he had acquired by continence. During 
these three days he forgot Saint Boromeo, and every other saint, and 
everything that was in the least degree saintly. On the evening of the 
third day Messer Spezza, his eyes alight with greed and craft, sought 
him out in the Blue Griffon, and found him snoring in his small room 
under the steep roof. 

Battisto waked with the dregs of wine sodden and sour in him, with 
his broad face flabby and fallen, his eyes fishy and his hands shaking, 
and a year-old taste in his mouth. But having given sullen ear to Messer 
Spezza’s lowered voice for a matter of five minutes, he livened up wonder- 
fully. In that wicked whispering there was import of a cargo of raw silk 
and silk cocoons that had gone out of Genoa for Marseilles on the morning 
tide and of a black Algerine galley that slunk its lean length by the dock 
wall and waited for the tide that was even now making. It is not to be 
assumed that every Algerine pirate—not even the most desperate—came 
out of Tangier or Mogador or Tunis or any other port along that coast 
of hell. A swarthy Sicilian, fez-topped, sash-girthed, swearing con- 
veniently by Allah, might out-pirate any Moor out of Africa—and did. 

Messer Spezza’s scheme was a masterly piece of scoundrelism. 
Battisto could find no fault with it except in certain pecuniary issues 
that he tried to amend and failed. That failure set a scheme of his moving 
in his brain, and between the scheme of Messer Spezza and his own the 
matter of Saint Boromeo’s dues remained, for the time, forgotten. 

“* There is urgency in this business,’’ said Spezza at the end. ‘* You 
must not miss the tide or you miss all.” 

That was clear enough to Battisto. He bestirred himself, shook 
his rumpled clothes about him, rammed his sea-box full, and stumbled 
down the darkening well of the stairs for a porter. It was the slack hour 
of the day, and there was no man in the inn who would put shoulder 
under a sailor’s trunk.  Battisto stepped into the street hurriedly, and 
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in so doing thrust into the kennel a poor wastrel of a man who had been 
slinking down the cobbles. Battisto collared him. 

‘* Earn ten lira,” he cried, ‘‘ by shouldering a sea-box to the harbour.” 

The man was very ready. He would but pause to thank all the powers 
in Heaven, one by one, by name, by degree, by declension, for the boon 
of earning ten lira. He did not get time to more than begin. Battisto 
bundled him within the door and up the stairs, and soon he was staggering 
down the slope to the quays, his employer and Messer Spezza whispering 
busily at his heels. 

It was not far to the dock-side where the black galley lay in leash, 
and the ten lira were soon earned. Two swarthy sailors hopped on the 
boards and man-handled the trunk aboard; Spezza scrambled down on 
the narrow deck for a last word with the Sicilian-Algerian shipmaster ; 
the porter looked to Battisto for his ten lira. 

Battisto stood on the edge of the dock and looked out to sea, and he 
was still as if carved in stone. No one, it is to be hoped, can ignore a 
saint and not be reminded of his remissness at inconvenient seasons. 
Saint Boromeo chose that moment to prick again the memory of Battisto with 
the keenness of a hot needle. The sea was before his eyes, and the sea 
did not lookatall pleasant. The wind was blowing off the land, keen and 
strong from the snows of the Apennines; out over the horizon a piled 
heap of purple clouds made lurid the setting of the sun ; down at the mouth 
of the bay the grim, foam-footed front of Calebra lifted itself starkly ; 
the last of the rising tide was piling in against the wind, driven by some 
far-off Ligurian swell, and every wave had a backward blown plume of 
white—the true, crested seas of the Gulf, green as emerald, greener than 
emerald, colder than burnt-out sin, with white tongues licking hungrily, 
licking ever so hungrily. 

So things looked to Battisto, and he on the brink of perilous adventure. 
Ingrate! Ingrate that he was to forget his vow to the good Boromeo, 
saviour of his life! What was money—one thousand pesa, three thousand 
pesa, ten thousand filthy pesa—set against his plighted word, the honour 
due a saint, the saving of his soul alive ¢ 

He felt the loose tunic at his breast where lay his leather purse. It 
was no longer fat—it is wonderful what a ravenous man can do even in 
three days—but neither was it lean. His vow might still be fulfilled. 
But how to fulfil it! Even now the swarthy captain in the fez was urging 
him aboard. Whom could he trust?’ He looked at Messer Spezza 
coming acorss the deck towards him. Trust that dog of aJew! That 
lean infidel who would only mock at the blessed saints! Never ! 

Battisto looked up the length of the quays. They were as bare 
as the palm of his hand where only the sweat was clammy. He swung 
to look the other way and stared into the eyes of the ragged wastrel who 
was patiently waiting for his largess of ten lira. Battisto started, swayed, 
and concentrated. He thrust his face into the haggard face before him, 
and his eyes pierced like gimlets. 
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** Are you an honest man?’ was the tense question he put. 

The other was taken aback, but he managed to answer. 

*‘ Night and day,” he said, ‘‘ I pray the Blessed Mother and her 
Bambino to keep me so.” 

No better answer could a man give. The desperate Battisto grasped 
it and the man’s lean shoulder at the same time, and hustled back from 
the dock-edge a matter of twenty paces. There he drew forth the still 
unlean purse and spoke with urgency. 

** You know the shrine of Saint Boromeo in the Via del’ Val ¢ ” 

The man did. So should the good saint know him—his own patron 
saint, to whom he had prayed for bread for his wife and his seven weans 
this month—this two months : 

*“* Then he has heard your prayers,” the impatient Battisto stopped 
him. ‘* Three days ago I made a vow to that holy saint, saver of my life 
from this merciless sea. I vowed three ten-pound candles of the finest 
wax of Carniola to burn at his shrine for a night a day and a night again. 
Thad no time to fulfil that vow and I have no time now. Under the mercy 
of the saint . . . under the peril of your immortal soul . . . you must 
be his instrument and mine.” 

No refusal was possible—or the thought of one. His hungry eyes 
on the purse, and his hungry stomach forcing the words out of him, the 
man consented to anything—anything. 

‘‘ Take this then. Three candles of the best Carniolan wax, each 
of ten pounds, from Dandando in the Plazzo, to burn before the saint 
for a night and a day and again a night. You have there all the money 
you need and more besides. Feed your wife and brood with what is 
over, and give thanks to the saint. If you fail me, if you cheat the saint, 
your soul will burn on the hottest hob of hell . . . your wife will forsake 
you for the kennels . . . your children rot in sin before your eyes .. . 
Go!” 

He thrust the purse into the man’s hand, thrust the man away with 
the same motion, turned without a pause, and took a running leap aboard 
the galley without a glance at the spluttering Messer Spezza. 

The sea was no longer cold and hungrily licking. Rather was it a 
fine sea for a sailor in a hurry, with the tide on the run and a following 
breeze to fill every sail. Yet neither sea nor sky had changed. Battisto 
had—perhaps. 

The appeased saints give overflowing measure. So Battisto found. 
That voyage laid the foundation of his great fortune. Off Porteros they 
overtook the heavy-loaded caravel—not the Nina—that had left port 
a tide in front of them, and, thanks to the collusion of its shipmaster—not 
Cristofero—seized it without a blow. Thereafter the traitor-captain, 
the Algerian-Sicilian, and the supple Battisto, putting heads together, 
hatched a little plot that is known as the double cross. They left the 
pirate galley in charge of its plank-master and hoisted sail on the caravel, 
Naturally they did not deliver cargo at Marseilles, but neither did they put 
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in at Barthelona, as was intended by the duped Messer Spezza ; nor did 
they call at Cadiz, or at Tangier, or at Lisbon, or at anywhere else in that 
part of the world. Indeed, they never dropped anchor till they came 
to the muddy waters of the Thames below Spittalfields, where Battisto 
owned the third part of a silk mill—and soon owned it all. There Battisto 
came to port for good and all. He waxed wealthy; he waxed even more 
holy ; he built a shrine to Saint Boromeo ; he became an alderman ; and, 
finally, he founded a family. Even at this day his blood flows in the 
veins of the merchant princes that prop the thrones of kings. That is 
all there is to tell of Battisto. 

What of the ragged man with the leather purse ¢ 

The forward thrust that Battisto gave him set him walking, and he 
kept on doing that, his eyes on the purse grasped in his fist and his mouth 
open. After a time he stopped short and gazed wildly about him, The 
quays were empty. Hurriedly he thrust the purse into his bosom and 
hurriedly resumed his walking. Instinctively his steps led him into the 
narrow ways that run uphill to the Via del’ Val where stands the church 
of Saint Boromeo. 

The name of that man was Jacopo—a native of Siena, and a stone- 
cutter by trade—as honest a man as might be found in Genoa, search 
palazzo of the Doira or hovel of Fiore. That is not saying much, but it 
is saying enough. He lived ina hovel in the same Fiore, and failed to 
support a wife and seven children. The wife, poor drudge, had to do 
that by washing scullions’ rags. Those were lean years in Genoa, with 
Venice lording it on the sea and the disaster of Chiogga still bitter in the 
mouth, and in lean years there is no enthusiasm for building churches 
or even tombs—or anything that is worth carving stone for. Therefore, 
Jacopo was out of work and likely to starve with his brood should his wife 
fail him. Consider him now with a plumpish purse in his bosom, and 
judge not harshly. 

Oh! but he was honest. He found himself before the squat 
Byzantine church of Boromeo, and he went in to see its saint. There 
he was, erect in his shrine to the right of the high altar, a black, tall figure 
in stone staring austerely over Jacopo’s head. The candle-offerings 
alight about him glinted on the polished folds of his bishop’s cope. There 
were not many candles. Standing afar off, Jacopo counted them. Barely 
a dozen, and not a scrap of wax amongst them—merely tallow tapers, 
twenty to the pound, and Jacopo knew the price of them to the fraction 
of alira. Had he not burned one himself to light his petition to his patron? 
But wax ! wax of Carniola, and thirty pounds of it! Jacopo knew the price 
of that too, and slowly and with pain worked out the amazing sum. He 
felt the purse in his bosom. Could it by any chance hold all that wealth ¢ 

Jacopo looked round the mostly-dark church. Here and there a 
cloaked woman swayed gently at her mysterious prayers. He went into 
a quiet corner where a taper burnt dimly below a picture, and to the rustle 
of precious paper and the small clink of coined money counted what the 
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purse contained. Three times he counted it, and twice his total agreed, 
and that total was fifty and five pesa short of thirteen hundred and fifty. 
Jacopo had a grievance. Where was he to get fifty and five pesa¢ Whera 
was the ten lira he had honestly earned? Where was the wherewithal 
to fill the paunch of his brood ¢ 

It was that deficit of fifty odd pesa that resolved the hesitation in 
Jacopo’s mind. But for it he might well have remained an honest man. 
Even then he had no intention of barefaced robbery. He put the re- 
charged purse back in his bosom and went up the side-aisle to the stone 
feet of the saint. There he made his speech and his excuses, his pro- 
testations and his promises. 

“* Forgive me, dear and holy Saint Boromeo, friend of sailors and 
stonecutters. Forgive a poor sinner who desires to give his poor Mataia 
rest from her drudgery, to make taut the slack paunches of his clan, Gian 
and Gianetta . . . down to stout little Jacopo, the pride of his mother’s eye. 
I will not cheat thee, O Saint! Am I not the best stonecutter out of 
Sienas When work is to be done it will be given me amongst the first. 
Then will I make restitution and light three wax candles to thy glory 
and in satisfaction of the sailor’s vow and a fourth candle in atonement 
of what I must now do. . . . Will that satisfy thee, my patron ¢ ”’ 

The saint, for all that he had carven ears, gave no sign. He gave 
no sign at all. He looked calmly, austerely over Jacopo’s head, and was 
‘stiller than the stone that made him, still beyond all indifference, stiller 
than anything that any man can imagine in some terrible dream of the 
final immobility—very still surely. 

Jacopo stood at gaze for a long time, and there came a little cold 
wind about his heart. Then he blessed himself, bowed his head, and went 
out of that place homewards. 

Crossing the Plazza he heard choked cries for help coming from the 
throat of a dark entry, and, being a man of some courage, ran that way. 
He was too late. He saw a pair of heels disappearing into the dark. He 
saw a pair of heels at the very mouth of the arch beating the last spasmodic 
dance that shakes loose the last twist of the soul from the last snarl of the 
body. He bent and looked down on a man already dead, a dagger hilt 
standing up below his breast bone and torn straps dangling where a wallet 
had hung at his waist. Jacopo, moved by his destiny, touched the dagger 
hilt, and his fingers snatched themselves away from the warm wetness 
they touched. 

So Jacopo was found next instant by the Podesta’s guard—blood 
on his fingers, rags covering him, and a well-stocked purse in his bosom. 
Who would believe any fantastic tale that he might tell’ Who could 
believe? No one did. 

It is a pity that we cannot here relate the later proceedings concerned 
with the ‘‘ iron maiden,” the ‘‘ scavenger’s daughter,” the thumbscrews, 
the pilliwinks, the caspicaws, the tosots, the straining rack, and the final, 
merciful, shearing axe-blade that resolved all Jacopo’s woes and set his 
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feet on the broad plains of heaven, face to face with Boromeo—if Boromeo 
was there. Never fear there was one there who would show Jacopo 
mercy, and than that no man requires less or more. 

Jecopo’s widow had to continue her washing of scullions’ rags. Her 
children, so many hours away from her watchful eye, went the way that 
such children go—from shame to callousness, from sin to degradation, 
from hunger to a terrible satiety—they knew every step of that easy road. 
Even stout little Jacopo, no longer stout, indeed, but a lean wolf of a man, 
did not escape. Some sardonic devil took his wandering steps to the 
greyness of the North, to a cold, barbaric town called Dublin, where he 
found favour with a huckster-woman bred of fabled Firbolg, gloomy 
Gael, nostalgic Norse, and sullen Saxon. And even at this day his blood 
flows in the veins of those who usurp the places of the Great. 

For is it not written somewhere that the sins of the father shall be 
visited on the children? 


The Problem of “Hamlet.” 


The Text of Shakespeare’s Hamlet. By B. A.P. Van Dam, M.D. JohnLane. 
The Bodley Head, Limited. ars. 


F may be that nobody now believes that Hamlet was mad nor nor’ west, 
but it is at any rate certain that a good many level-headed folk are 
of the opinion that most of Shakespeare’s existing commentators are. 
Judging by the tone of his girdings at the prosodists, Dr. A. P. Van Dam 
tanks among the number. There can be little doubt that scholarship 
will be perturbed to the depths by this remarkable book. It is a soul- 
stirring sight to see a doughty, well-equipped controversialist waging war 
with received opinion (which means fighting against tremendous odds) 
and leaving many bloody noses in his trail. Not that mere combativeness 
allied with powers of satire is Dr. Van Dam’s chief characteristic. He 
has praetically all the erudition, all the acumen, and all the capability for 
immense drudgery demanded by his severe task. What he has set himself 
to do is, by meticulous collation of the first and second quartos and the 
folio copy of Hamlet, to arrive at the full authentic text of the play. This 
involved prolonged labour, since it necessitated scientific classification and 
plausible elucidation of a host of puzzling discrepancies. One would 
like to add finis coronat opus, but unfortunately Dr. Van Dam has a bee 
in his bonnet whose perpetual buzzings have numbed his intelligence 
and nullified his conclusions. But at least it must be admitted that if, 
on the one hand, an untenable presupposition vitiates his work, on the 
other hand many brilliant emendations occur by the way, and that these, 
together with the light thrown on divers dark nooks and crannies, assure 
the book an honoured place in every Elizabethan scholar’s library. 
What the critic has to do is to see that the plausibility of Dr. Van Dam’s 
leit-motiv does not succeed, in Shakespearian phrase, in “‘strewing dangerous 
conjectures in ill-breeding minds.” 

What that leit-motiv is we shall presently see, but meanwhile it is 
essential to grasp that Dr. Van Dam plays the part of Athanasius contra 
mundum in running counter to settled opinion on the question of seven- 
teenth-century prosody. All the routine authorities from Abbott to 
Saintsbury receive ugly knocks. Shakespeare, we are told, was a strict 
precisian in the matter of blank verse, neither indulging in over-measure 
nor under-measure. But, like Ben Jonson, he adopted in his plays the 
common elided pronunciation of his day (a fact which orthodox prosodists 
refuse to admit), and full knowledge of these syncopatrons make many a 
seemingly unscannible line scan. Dr. Van Dam’s thesis is that, when all 
such resources fail, and lines remain presenting too many syllables or too 
few—even the oft-recurring broken line—ia all such cases sophistication 
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Hitherto irregularities of this order have been taken as purposeful 
and systematic, indications of a desire to give a plasticity to the verse in 
accord with the varying emotions of a speech or scene. Something may 
be urged on behalf of this idea. Examine all the extant acted plays of 
the Elizabethan epoch and you will find no such thing as a pure blank-verse 
drama. All have interspersions of rhyme or prose or both. In this the 
aim was certainly to procure variety. Why may it not have been per- 
missible to break the laws of blank verse for the same purpose ¢ Judiciously 
used, the broken line has prime theatrical effectiveness ; and one must 
remember that the Elizabethan dramatist wrote to be heard, and not to 
be read. 

But it is only when Dr. Van Dam proceeds to explain how irregular 
Jines got into the Hamlet text that one begins to entertain serious doubts 
as to Shakespeare’s cast-iron strictness. Here we have the leit-motiv 
referred to, which rather should be called an idée fixe. To accept it is 
to libel Shakespeare and his fellow-players of the Globe, since it denomi- 
nates him a weak, invertebrate creature and them a company of barn- 
stormers. The absurdity of Dr. Van Dam’s reasoning can best be revealed 
by considering his solution of the problem presented by the first (or 
spurious) Hamlet quarto, It is his positive belief that we owe this tele- 
scoped, vulgarised version of the play purely and simply to the craft of a 
more or less competent stenographer, and that all the elisions and inter- 
polations were the work of the Globe players. We are actually expected 
to hug the delusion that anarchy reigned amongst this magnificent company 
of actors, the greatest of a great period, and that everybody did much as 
he pleased. _‘It will be news to theatrical antiquaries to learn that nobody 
was ever sure of his lines, and that men like Burbage constantly indulged 
in extraneous interjections “from a kind of habit or intentionally .. . 
or to gain time to remember the following words, or to be reminded of 
them.” But the chief surprise will come to them when they find Dr. Van 
Dam arguing that in Hamlet’s injunction, ‘‘suit the action to the word, 
the word to the action,” Shakespeare was merely echoing the liberty given 
to the player to embroider at will upon his part. ‘‘ In other words, 
where the right gesticulation requires a word that is not found in the 
written text, the actor has to supply it.” If I were not, like all Ulstermen, 
the pink of politeness, I should call this Dam nonsense, but I prefer 
denominating it mere midsummer madness. Shakespeare, like all pro- 
perly-constituted authors, abominated gagging. Though the clown, ever 
since Tarleton’s day, had been permitted to improvise as he pleased, 
Shakespeare sternly set his face against the custom, and bid Mr. Motley 
say no more than was set down for him. What was wrong for the Clown 
in 1602 could not be right for anybody else. 

Dr. Van Dam’s pitiful ignorance of the playhouse customs of the 
time permits him to write : 

‘* That the parts should be correctly learned by heart does not seem 
to have been one of the chief requirements.” 
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Why, then, were rehearsals regularly held and players severely fined 
for non-attendance¢ Surely here the worthy doctor is hoist with his 
own petard. If careful memorisation was not essential, and players could 
say pretty much as they pleased, why go to the trouble of writing blank 
verse in irreproachable metre : why, indeed, write blank verse at all ¢ 

But it is extraordinary to what lengths scholars will sometimes go 
to bolster up a machine-made theory. Dr. Van Dam writes, without 
limitation of period : 

oe One of the most typical actors’ mistakes is transposition, either 
from his own part, or from the part of a fellow-actor, or even from the 
parts of other plays.” 

As a broad statement the accuracy of this may be seriously doubted ; 
as applied to the Elizabethan period it has absolutely no warrant. It was 
not in this way, as we are confidently told, a sudden lapse of memory was 
remedied. It has always been the business of the prompter to give the 
player the word in the case of a dry-up, and, so far from being neglectful, 
the Elizabethan prompter had to be more on the alert than the prompter 
of to-day, since in his time consecutive performances of a play were 
unknown. There are a good many early allusions, metaphorical and 
otherwise, to forgetful actors, but not a hint of substitution. In Coriolanus, 
V. 3, we get ‘* Like a dull actor now, I have forgot my part and I am out.” 
What Timon, the author, says to the prompter in Lady Alimony seems to 
be decisive : 

‘* Be sure that you hold not your book at too much distance. The 
actors, poor lapwings, are but pen-feathered, and once out, out for ever.” 

And so this idle theorising goeson. If Dr. Van Dam is to be believed, 
the Elizabethan dramatists were an incompetent lot, incapable of producing 
anything better than unlicked cubs of plays. The players, we are told, 
had invariably ‘‘ to model” their crudities ‘‘ for the stage.” Whatever 
degree of truth is in this, it certainly does not apply to Shakespeare, and 
more particularly to Shakespeare at the Hamlet period. Experience had 
taught him all the tricks of the trade : in matters of technique he had no 
equal save Ben Jonson. As actor, author, and part proprietor of the theatre, 
his position at the Globe was one of authority. It is reasonably certain 
that he superintended the rehearsals of his own plays and made any 
eleventh-hour alterations that the exigencies demanded. There was 
certainly some tinkering of his texts after his retirement to Stratford-on- 
Avon, but infiltrations by a second hand are not likely to have occurred 
before. 

Once it becomes apparent that the spurious quarto was not printed 
from a stenographic report, but from a corrupted prompt copy, the futility 
of all this super-subtle conjecturing proves vexatious. If space permitted 
I could produce overwhelming evidence to show that this long-baffling 
First Quarto owes its existence to a prompt copy of the play made for 
country performance by a troupe of barnstormers, and with the text 
abbreviated and vulgarised to suit the capacity of yokels. Perhaps it will 
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suffice now to point out one or two undeniable prompt-book indications. 
The quarto is undivided, but at the juncture which corresponds with Act L, 
4, 4, of the received text we get the direction ‘“‘Sound Trumpets.” A 
stenographer would not have written this in the imperative, but a prompt- 
book marker would. Moreover, the direction is slightly anticipative, after 
the prompt-book method : in a copy taken down for publication the blaring 
of trumpets would be indicated exactly where it occurred. A later prompt 
note, corresponding with IV., 4, 1, reads, ‘‘ Enter Fortenbrasse, Drumme 
and Soldiers.’”” Why ‘‘ Drumme,” if written down by a stenographer ¢ 
It is not essential for the reader to know that a drummer preceded Forten- 
brasse’s men. Only a prompter could have concerned himself with such 
minor detail. 

The moral of all this is that the investigator who sets out to solve 
Elizabethan dramatic problems must be as much stage antiquary as literary 
scholar, or he will fail. Though there is aconsiderable measure of secondary 
achievement in Dr. Van Dam’s weighty folio, its future value, if I mistake 
not, lies not so much in what he has actually accomplished as in what he 
will ultimately inspire. Despite its blemishes it makes for progress, 


W. J. LAWRENCE. 


Book Reviews 


LIFE IN SOUTHERN NIGERIA: THE MAGIC, BELIEFS, AND 
CUSTOMS OF THE IBIBIO TRIBE. By P. Amaury Talbot. 
London: Macmillan and Co. 1923. ars. net. 

___ Trees and forest-gods, fords neck-deep, and alarmed villages so silent and 
lifeless in appearance that they seem to crouch ready to spring at the intruder— 
these are some of the impressions after a glance through this book of mysteries. 
And then as you begin to study its pages, you are held in the grip of things, 
tangible and intangible both, that seem to have been stored up as well as used 
right away down through the centuries and cycles of centuries since the days 
of the Mystery religions. 

In this ancient home of early humanity there are traces everywhere of 
secret rites, to which the only open door is through initiation into the lesser or 
more public Mysteries, as it was from the earliest times. Much that has survived 
is black magic, the use or the placating of powers inimical to life ; but there are 
still to be discerned signs of the old universal Wisdom religion. 

The Ibibio believe that the human soul can leave its body and enter (or 
materialize as) an animal or vegetable, which thus becomes its affinity. There 
is an account of a man sitting in company with others who suddenly jumped 
up and cried out that his soul had been caught in a trap. He begged some of 
those present to go to a place, which he indicated, and free him. By his struggles 
he seemed to be trying to free himself, but after a while he quieted down and 
said: “ Now I am free once more; my soul has come back to me.” Those 
who returned said they had found a great python caught in a trap, at the spot 
the man had described, and they had released it into the bush. 

Mr. Amaury Talbot’s book is a most valuable addition to the already large 
collection of works on folk-lore and mythology, and is a record of hard, and often 
perilous, service in the cause of the study of mankind’s progress down the ages. 
Accompanied by his wife and her sister, who faced the perils of ten months’ 
travel with the inspiring courage of woman, and who are responsible for the 
descriptive and botanical part of the work, he has laid up a store of mythology 
and folk-lore that shed a valuable light on this people of a great ancestry. 
Judging from some of the photographs, the cranial formation is seen to be 
indicative of high intellectual capacity. Some of the pictures of sacred 
pools and sacred trees are quite charming in their suggestion of peace and 
“atmosphere ”’"—in fact, the photographic illustrations zre an important feature 
of the book. 

The author is peculiarly well qualified for the work he undertook ; he has 
such a familiar knowledge of mythology in general that, even while he is pursuing 
his steaming course up tropical rivers, or wedging his way among the generous 
compactness of primeval forests, he seems to be connected-up with a classical 
reference library. 

Does he hear that the Ibibio fish-eagle hovers over grove or water sacred to 
the Thunder-god, it recalls to him the companion belief among the ancient 
Greeks. When he studies the laws against the eating of fish which live in the 
sacred pools, he is able to quote the parallel of the Syrians as recorded by Xeno- 
phon and Diodorus Siculus. The symbolical sacrifice of human blood, by 
wounding the ear, at the season of yam planting is similar, he tells us, to the 
rite used by the Aztecs at the festival of the maize goddess. 
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And, with regard to the custom among the Ibibio of driving cattle, sheep, 
and goats between two bonfires, we have our own parallel in the driving of 
cattle through the embers of the bone-fires of Midsummer Eve, in parts of Ireland. 


The belief that the world is one vast organization, and that all phenomena are 
set in motion and controlled by hierarchies of beings, ranging in power and responsi- 
bility from the highest conceivable God down to the lowest rock elemental, each in 
strict subordination to its superior... 


seems to be of a far higher order than the 19th century European attitude 
towards the phenomena of Nature, which was doomed to die, and is fast dying— 
putting down all to the immediate credit of “ blind force.” ; 
As H. P. Blavatsky said in her monumental work, “ The Secret Doctrine of 
Antiquity,” in speaking of this very point— 
Indeed, to endow matter—something of which nothing is known so far (1888)— 
with an inherent quality called Force, of the nature of which still less is known, is 


to create a far more serious difficulty than that which lies in the acceptation of the 
intervention of our “ Nature Spirits” in every natural phenomenon. 


That spherical body known as the Earth is obviously one complete unit in 
our Sun’s system, compacted of myriads of mutually connected complete units, 
which are only parts of the Earth unit, which itself is only part of the Solar 
system, which is again only part of the Cosmos. This should lead us to 
appreciate the inwardness ot the fact in Nature, that Humanity is also one complete 
body, made of unit nations, and that co-operation is the duty of all the units, 
to preserve the harmony that must exist in any body that will flourish, in health 
and usefulness. 

The law of the family meal-times, too, among these “ blacks,” as would 
be their description in Dublin vernacular, is hereby and herewith commended 
to the notice of all who (endeavour to) carry on family life in seemly fashion. 
There is a law that children shall partake of their meals by themselves, and the 
reasons given being simple and withal salutary, and appropriate to the present 
condition of European civilization, are passed on for home consideration— 


It is said that small folk do not take care to keep their hands clean; also 
There is a strict rule that no disturbance may be made during meals, and it is 
well known that children often quarrel over theirs. 


Some of the customs of the Ibibio people may remind us that we have almost 
lost touch with the fact of the kinship of all manifestations of the One Life, and 
with it the reverence due to all beautiful things, and the joy that should be ours 
as children of the one sweet Mother. 

The author tells us that the religions of the West Africans, as a whole, 
contain a greater element of spirituality than has been credited to them, and 
this book is a most interesting evidence of the truth of his statement. 

The perilous journeys that resulted in this book are told with an impersonal 
touch which is very charming, and there is not a page in it that is devoid of 
interest or in any way “dry”; as a matter of fact, I intend to give some of 
my future leisure to Mr. Amaury Talbot and the Ibibio people, and renew a 
pleasant acquaintance. 


CIAN DRAOI. 


THE KING OF ELFLAND’S DAUGHTER. By Lord Dunsany. 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons, London. 7s. 6d. 


In “ The King of Elfland’s Daughter ’’ Lord Dunsany just peeps into the 
delectable land of the writer of fantasy. His peeps are pleasant, but pleasant 
peeps don’t make for enduring work. Nevertheless, this book is not by any 
means commonplace, It is full of good delicate prose, but inclined to be sing- 
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song in places. This is a fatal defect in prose. But a book must be judged as 
a whole. And the feeling left by “‘ The King of Elfland’s Daughter ” is that 
it has missed its mark. There was something in Lord Dunsany’s mind, but it 
has not materialized. We get hints and suggestions. But not enough to feel 
convincingly what he is driving at. True fantasy must have a fundamental 
reality. And this is what is lacking here. If Lord Dunsany could only grip 
life whole-heartedly he could stir the world. For he has great gifts. And yet 
I like this book. I like it for its stray hints. And above all for the cosmic 
Ae ae that one day a super-kingdom will engulf and absorb our mundane 
world. 
MICHAEL ORKNEY. 


THE MOON-ELEMENT. By E. E. Fournier d’Albe, D.Sc., F.Inst.P. 
London: Fisher Unwin. 1924. tos. 6d. net. 


Becoming accustomed as we are to revolutionary discoveries by men of 
science, we are losing somewhat the wonder-attitude, the sign of stimulated 
imagination. We tend to become blasé, and, in a few years, this may result in 
a tendency to irritable impatience at having to keep pace with times too full of 
signs of progress. 

Owing to the inquisitive spirit of a Swedish professor, just over a century 
ago, the sediment occurring in the manufacture of sulphuric acid (commonly 
called oil of vitriol) was investigated, and a new element added to the list, under 
the name of Selenium, and later, at the cable station on Valentia Island, it was 
found to be a conductor of electricity when illuminated. From that day its 
use has been widened and its wonderful sensitiveness harnessed in various ways, 
until a current, produced by a ray of light through its means was sent through a 
sensitive telephone receiver, and a musical note was the result. Light had been 
translated into Sound—a marvellous thing surely, but brushed on one side by 
the “ practical ’’ man with the query, ‘‘ What use will that be? ”’ 

How Dr. Fournier d’Albe answered the question, for the benefit in the future 
of patient, blind humanity, is told in easy language in this most illuminating 
account of the Moon-Element. He made it possible for a blind girl to read, 
through telephone receivers, ordinary print, at a speed of from 60 to 80 words 
a minute. His invention, which he has called the ‘‘ Optophone,”’ renders every 
letter by a different musical note, and the scale being learnt, it is only a matter 
of practice to acquire speed, as is necessary in any kind of reading—the slowness 
of reading in its early days was urged against its ever becoming a thing of 
practical utility. In years to come the name Fournier d’Albe will be numbered 
among those of the benefactors of humanity, and we in Ireland should be proud 
to remember that he gave much of his time, some twenty years ago, to the 
preservation of the Irish language, in connection with the Gaelic League— 
an ollamh of our day. ‘ ; 

Other wonders are described in this book, and the language is so simple 
and free from technical terms that might puzzle the lay-mind, that as I laid it 
down I felt as invigorated as if I had been reading a romance. And surely 
there is more than an element of romance in the statement that distant, brilliant 
Aldebaran, star of ancient renown, was induced to ring a bell in a telephone, 
as it crossed the meridian. I thought of the ships in the story of Dyeermud 
Ulta which float over the country as if they had been in the sea, of the man who 
could hear the grass grow by placing his ear to the ground, and I thought that 
we have these ships, and can speak along a ray of light into a telephone receiver, 
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and, maybe, we shall some day be enabled to hear the sound of processes we 
now regard as silent, through the dulness of our hearing powers. It is ancient 
philosophy that every form of motion is accompanied by its twin sound, and 
the music of a field of wild flowers may be audible some day. It has been 
proved that many of the more highly-scented flowers radiate light that is revealed 
by means of a fluorescent screen, and so this idea is not so wildly fantastic as it 
would at first appear. , ; 

Why should not Dr. Fournier d’Albe and selenium accomplish this, and 
open a vision of added beauty to life ¢ 

ARTHUR KELLS. 


THE TRUTH AT LAST. From Charles Hawtrey. Thornton Butterworth 
Ltd. 18s. 


This book will prove a pleasant surprise for most of those who read it. 
The memoirs of an actor are usually a dry catalogue, setting out, first of all, 
“‘ early struggles,’”’ and then monotonous success. But Somerset Maugham, who 
has edited this book, says that Charles Hawtrey had a good education and a 
lively intelligence. We know that the ordinary actor off the stage is shorn of 
interest and bereft of ideas. But Hawtrey seems to have been as interesting 
off the stage as on. Iam told by those who met him off the stage that he was 
the best of company. His book certainly gives that idea. He did not enter 
the profession of acting with a heroic idea of his own capabilities, but, like a 
sensible man, in order to make a living. His book shows that he was vastly 
interested in life in general, and that it was only in his later years that the theatre 
seemed to close about him and cut him off a little from other occupations. 

Born in Eton, where his father was a master, young Hawtrey received his 
earlier education in that school. Later he was at Rugby, and-at Aldin House, 
a school of which his own father became proprietor. The most remarkable 
thing about Aldin House was the fact that within a few years that school produced 
three pupils who subsequently owned Derby winners. That shows the bent 
of Hawtrey’s mind. The earlier part of his reminiscences teems with the history 
of the turf. Instead of a dusty theatre, there are racing adventures that vie 
with those of aturf novelist. Ina chapter headed “ I decide to go on the stage,’’ 
we find that Hawtrey was at Epsom with his brother John. Robert Peck, who 
saddled Ridotto, stood on the box of Hawtrey’s carriage, and, as the horses ran 
towards the finish of the City and Suburban, shouted “Go on Ridotto ! go on 
Ridotto.’”’ But Robert Peck did not reckon on Fred Archer, who, riding Parole, 
came home an easy winner. 

Fred Archer, not Hawtrey, is the hero of the book. Fred Archer, the man 
that headed the list of winning jockeys for thirteen consecutive years! Hawtrey 
loves describing Archer’s triumphs better than his own. 

From the time Hawtrey wrote and produced ‘ The Private Secretary ” his 
career as an actor and manager was assured. Many will remember happy 
nights when they saw him in “ The Little Damozel,” ““ A Message from Mars,” 
“The Man from Blankley’s,” “Dear Old Charlie,” “Where the Rainbow 
Ends,” and in later days, “ Ambrose Applejohn’s Adventure,’ and, last of all, 
«« Send for Doctor O’Grady.” 

Charles Hawtrey was the most finished and the “ quietest ’? comedian on 
the stage. He brought to acting the intelligence that is so often lacking, thus 
toning down those unrealities that mar the theatre. His gift of humour pervaded 
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his acting and all his doings, and is apparent in his book. When the censor 
made some strictures on Brookfield’s play, “ Dear Old Charlie,” Hawtrey took it 
off. Four years later Brookfield was made censor. Hawtrey put the play on 
again. He even had his appendix taken out twice, though once suffices for most 
people. He gave his name to a popular cocktail. Anybody who reads this 
book will never again say that “all” actors are dull when off the stage. 


J. J. M. 


WALTER DE LA MARE: A BIOGRAPHICAL AND CRITICAL 
SKETCH. By R. L. Mégroz. The Bookman Library: Hodder and 
Stoughton, Ltd. London. 1924. 


In this elaborate study Mr. Mégroz has dealt fully with De la Mare’s work 
in prose and verse. It is an admirable appreciation of a strange and gifted 
writer, and with the book as such we can find few faults. We are unable, how- 
ever, to follow Mr. Mégroz into the region of comparison. The author of 
“The Listeners ” and “The Memoirs of a Midget ’’ is certain of a permanent 
place in English literature ; but is he, as we are assured in this book, worthy 
to rank with Wordsworth, Coleridge, Keats and Shelley? We beg leave to doubt. 
He has written lovely and delicate lyrics, such as ““ Music’ and “ Arabia,” 
delightful to repeat and remember, yet there are others not less lovely which, 
when we say them, haunt the consciousness through some weird, sinister, and 
almost hurtful quality : 

“ Walk in beauty. Vaunt thy rose, 
Flaunt thy transient loveliness. 
Pace for pace with thee there goes 
A shape that hath not come to bless.” 

The same lurking, invisible power, restrained, yet willing to wound, peeps 
at us here and there through the fine imaginative prose of “ The Memoirs of a 
Midget,” “ Seaton’s Aunt,’’ and ,, A Riddle and other Stories.” If we had not 
been presented in the introductory chapters with a portrait of Mr. De la Mare as 
a poet of a sane and happy temperament, we should feel inclined to cross our 
fingers against the “evil eye.” It is, therefore, with a sense of relief that we 
turn to “Kubla Khan” or “ Christabel,’’ and find ourselves unable to admit 
the justice of Mr. Mégroz’s comparison. 

There is no doubt that Walter De la Mare’s purely imaginative writing, 
such as “ The Three Mulla Mulgars,”’ is among the best of its kind. Here he 
emerges from ghost-land into the light of day, and the descriptions of his dream- 
countries are more human and convincing than those of his rival, Lord Dunsany. 

On the whole, while we think that this book places Mr. Walter De la Mare 
on too high a pedestal, we would recommend it to anyone interested in modern 
English poetry. 

og 57 OUR: 


“GORA.” By Rabindranath Tagore. Macmillan and Co. 7s. 6d. 


This is a story of Indian life written with the simplicity of an enlightened 
mind. There is also subtle insight and depth of knowledge displayed. But the 
prevading atmosphere is the benignity and wisdom that come from true simpli- 
city. The pages are full of sentences bearing healing and comfort to the troubled 
human mind. This is, I think, Tagore’s great gift, a touch of solace with illumina- 
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tion. And he brings it with such dignity, such nobility. His is the truly regal 
mind. Uplifted and yet sympathetic. And how gloriously tolerant he is of 
dogma! The only thing unallowable about dogma is that you must not beat 
others with it. Keep your little dogma, your single dogma. But treat it as a 
god, and one day it will flower itself away as something more wonderful and 
beautiful, and yet the same. Ah, how this old man knows the secret of life ! 
The present writer found patience necessary in reading this book. But it was 
abundantly rewarded. 


THE MUSICAL QUARTERLY. April, 1924. G. Schirmer, Inc. 
New York. 75 cents. 

This is an ably edited magazine, with much matter for the professional 
and amateur musician, but appealing mainly to the cultured musical thought 
of the day. I have read it through with the greatest interest, and if I were to 
dilate on all that pleased me, The Dublin Magazine would not be big enough 
to contain my comments. I think the first article, ‘Tone Problems of To- 
day,” by Alfredo Casella, an admirable summary of the present position of music. 
I venture to think there is not an intelligent musician in Dublin who would not 
benefit byreadingit. ‘German Music of the Last Decade,” by Hugo Leichten- 
tritt, is simply packed full of information, conveyed with insight, on its subject. 
Our countryman, Mr. W. J. Lawrence, one of the few original research writers 
in Ireland, contributes ‘“‘ Marionette Operas,’’ with illuminating reference to 
the work of Irishmen, and Irish performances, in this bye-way of musical 
activity. Mr. H. H. Bellamann tells in detail much about the Piano Works of 
a French musician, C. V. Alkan, whose work and merits should apparently be 
better known, and Mr. Carl Engel gives a graphic and absorbing description of 
the latest work of Richard Strauss—a ballet entitled “* Schlagobers,” 


SOME DO NOT. By Ford Madox Ford. Duckworth and Co., 
London. 7s. 6d. 


A novel with much uncanny insight, with sabre flashes that cut and wound 
as the author hits out either recklessly or with pre-determination. It deals 
with life in the upper circles in England immediately before the war in Part I. 
Part II. is the war period. Christopher Tietjens, the hero, an Englishman 
of Dutch extraction, belonging to an old landed family, is an excellent study 
of a very unusual type of character. Mrs. Tietjens, Christopher’s wife, is not 
so real to the reader. She is a lurid person and requires much lime-light. One 
does not get to know her soul as intimately as Christopher’s. Valentine Wannop, 
the girl who gets mixed up in Christopher’s life, is also somewhat shadowy. It 
is not for want of treatment, as the author writes much about her. But his 
writing about her doesn’t cohere. The vitalizing breath of life is missing, 
There are heaps of strong unvarnished language in the book. And the author 
has caught the cinema trick of doubling back at any old moment to tell previous 
things, leaving the incident of the moment high and dry for indefinite periods. 
This becomes a bit puzzling at times. The fault of the book is its fundamental 
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lack of unity. But it is interesting and bracing reading. Christopher Tietjens 
certainly liked vital women. His wife, he says, kills everything. His girl cures 
everything. “Kill or cure... If you wanted something killed you’d go to 
Sylvia Tietjens in the sure faith that she would kill it: emotion, hope, ideal : 
kill it quick and sure. If you wanted something kept alive you'd go to Valentine: 
she’d find something to do for it... The two types of mind: remorseless 
enemy, sure screen: dagger . . . sheath!’’ A very interesting book. 


MICHAEL ORKNEY. 


AN ANTHOLOGY OF ENGLISH VERSE. By John Drinkwater. 
William Collins, London. 


This is an anthology for people who, having arrived at years of discretion, 
are beginning to read poetry of their own free will. A sort of baptism for those 
of riper years. It provides for those who have never been brought to the Pierian 
waters, and does not exclude such as have been profanely ducked therein by 
their early instruction in literature. The book contains many of the wonderful 
things that have been boxed into refractory ears from school primers. It 
contains, also, a little that has not been subjected to any such violence. Mr. 
Drinkwater naturally chooses with equal ease from light and from obscurity. 

The irritating furniture of criticism is omitted. There is no danger of the 
eye falling upon a distracting footnote, or discovering a clumsy glossary behind 
the last page. The restful absence of the explanatory is rendered noticeable by 
Mr. Drinkwater’s decision to use in all cases original texts—a decision altogether 
commendable, and giving to the little volume a readable look that anthologies. 
often lack. 


THE BLACK SOUL. By Liam O’Flaherty. Jonathan Cape, London. 
7S. OC. 


‘There is elemental life in this book. With a hyperborean vigour it forcibly 
snatches the reader from the paltry imprisonment of the city and flings him 
hustling into the exhilarating turmoil of nature. The moods of sea and land, 
and the relation of people, animals; and birds to these moods, are conveyed 
with strength, simplicity, and force. To open such a book anywhere within 
the murky town atmosphere is, one feels, to risk arrest for the importation of 
some contraband distillation of fierce sea or mountain air. er. 

In dealing with humanity in the mass the writer is acute and instinctive, 
and has the unusual gift of sensing the deep significance of common things. 
His treatment of individual characters, however, is limited. He can only see 
human beings as long as they remain strictly within the bounds nature has set for 
all her other children. As soon as they overstep these bounds he loses sight of 
them. If he allowed them to escape unopposed all might be well. Not content 
to do this, he continues to discuss them resentfully after they have gone beyond 
his vision. Later he begins to shout at them to come back, and tries to tie them 
to the apron-strings of their old mother nature with all the other creatures that 
he so profoundly comprehends. He calls upon their irresponsible old parent 
to discourage their continual unruly wild-goose chases into the void. In fact, 
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he does everything he can to round them up with the rest of creation. And as 
a result of this the human beings in his book do not flourish. Man and woman 
are harder to catch alive than the scariest of stampeding cattle. Nature knows 
better than to try and herd them with the rest of her droves. The serpent 
himself only snared them by affecting a charming zeal to increase their liberty. 
They are an intractable couple in literature as well as in life, and when a writer 
tries to pen them up by force they are apt to droop and pine away in captivity. 
So the characters in “ The Black Soul’’ have not entire vitality. They struggle 
for breath, but never quite gain it. And at times the living splendour and 
ferocity of the elements round them make this struggle appear painful rather 
than tragic. 


ON STRANGE ALTARS. By Paul Jordan-Smith. Brentano’s, London. 


8s. 6d. 


These essays have a light-hearted insight, a stimulating quality of per- 
manency. They are redolent of the days when books were taken seriously. 
They defiantly denounce all cheap disparagement and lukewarm approbation. 
The writer is an admitted bibliolator. ‘ Before the several altars of his literary 
heroes, ancient and modern, he has danced with bacchic glee and proclaims 
herewith the indiscreet delights of an unscholarly enthusiasm.’’ He sets on 
every altar the critic’s true homage of sincerity. His attitude of mind may. 
best be perceived in such phrases as “ one grows to love books in those arid 
seasons when life does not afford enough room for the quick strides of imagina- 
tion.” ‘ Information,” he tells us, “has been avoided as the plague, and 
usefulness as one of the seven deadly virtues.” This is not an exaggeration. 
The book is altogether uncontaminated by the instructive virus. I have no 
hesitation in setting this volume on my shelf amid books whose bindings draw 
attention to the newcomer’s youth. This mannerly and jocund youngster 
lisps in the dignified speech of some of the ancient company. 


MICHAEL SCOT. 
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